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ABSTBACT 



The . purpose, of this report is to clarify the concept, 
main features, and objectives of the "recurrent education" issue and 
to spell out the implications that this approach will have for 
educational and socio-economic policy making. It is suggested that 
acceptance of the "recurrent education" proposal implies not only a 
major turning point in educational policies but that it also has 
important consequences for social and economic policies. Thus there 
is a need for a coordinated approach and for the establishment of 
appropriate planning and policy making mechanisms for dealing with 
the issue. Through long term planning and policy perspective together 
with immediate shQrt term planning such a reorganization could take 
-'place. "Further implications of the "recurrent education" approach as 
it relates to the labor market, to the use -bf mass media, to social 
security prevision, and to the social, economic, and cultural sectors 
at large arf included. (KP) 
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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) was set up under a Convention signed 
in Paris on 14th December, I960, which provides that the i 
OECD shall promote policies designed : 

— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in 
Member countries, while maintaining financial sta- 
bility, arid thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member 
as well as non-member countries in the process of 
economic development ; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral^ non-discriminatory basis in accordance 
with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland ', France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy\ Japan, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New. Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden; Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the . 
United States, 



The Centre for Educational Research and innovation was created in June 1968 
by the Council of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development for 
an initial period of three years, with the help of grants from the Ford Foundation and 
the Royal Dutch Shell Group of Companies. In May 1971, the Council decided that 
the Centre should continue its work for a period of five yean as from 1st January, 197.2. 

The main objectives of the Centre are as follows: 
0 — to promote and support the development of research activities in education and 
undertake such research activities where appropriate ; 

— to promotj^ and support pilot experiments with a view to introducing and testing 
innovations in the educational system; 

— to promote the development of co-operation between Member countries in the 
field of educational research and innovation. 

The Centre functions within the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in accordance with the decisions of the Council of the Organisation, under 
*the authority of the Secretary-General. It is supervised by a Governing Board composed 
of one national expert in its' field of competence from each of the cduntries participating 
in its programme of work. . 
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The advanced ^societies of the twentieth century have be- 
haved as if education could be expanded to the point where all 
available talents would be developed, and that' the schools would 
thereby beccrae one of the main avenues to greater social equity. . 

The path to this state of social justice based on Education, 
has' been seen as a continuous and lengthening process including 
pre-primary, primary, secondary and higher education. In Europe 

IT 

and Japan,'- following the same path as the United States, mass 
higher education, is .following in the wake of the expansion of 
secondary education achieved in the last 20 years. In other 
words, something like 15-20 years of continuous .presence in edu- 
cational systems appears ta be seen as the- best way of ' developing 
the individual, and of achieving social equality. 

.•The cbncept of recurrent education is based on a different 
approach - namely* that^ education opportunities should, be . spread 
out over" the individual's lifetime, as an alternative to the 
ever-lengthening period of continuing education for youth. 

v ~There are many reasons for m^vih# in this direction*. First, 
educational expansion has n$t played the role fen social equality 
that was foreseen. Second, some form .of continuing or* permanent 
education is indispensable in societies where social and economic 
change calls for continuing social and occupational adjustment by 
individuals. - Third, the.- divorce of^formal education from learning 
by experience, which has typified,, most educational systems, is 
making Some form of "de schooling" a<jiecessity . Finally, -recurrent 
education^ wpuld reduce the gap between .the educational opportuni- 
ties 'now given^ to^ young people^and those from which -the older 
generations/ have benefited. 

Yet, however strong the case for recurrent education may be, 
it would be naive to seek or expect a major reversal "of educa- 
tional policy. Education is too" sensitive and complex a system 
to respond to surgery,. Recurrent education is to be "looked upon- 
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as a 'framework for a major but gradual reorientation of policy 
towards new objectives, rather than as an immediate, radiinl 
change . • - \ 

An essential starting point for this reorientation of poli- 
cies lies in new approaches towards the-*t6-19 age "group. As j^ n S 
as university entry continues to be the onLy road to occupational 
and social success; the headlong rush into higher educatitin will 
continue , and Vhe secondary schoqls, will ^continue to be tl/e ante 
rooms of the universities. Mr* s Khrushchev tried to attack this 
^'problem by a compulsory period of work between sfchoojr and higher 
ti^ducation - £hy|T failed; What seems to be called for*is .a reform o£ 
tKe upper end 6'f secondary education so as to enable a smoother 
transition to work, and a lees final choice "as between university 
, entry and work or social service,.. 

Such a policy could- only succeed if a more f lexible°p6st- 
cecondary system keeps open recurrent opportunities for adulfre, 
so that those who opt for work or social service are not irre- 
vocally penalised. » Despite many changes .in recent year3, post- 
secondary education is stiH.jgeared to the^needs of the young 

* / 
people entering higher education after 'secondary schools - It is 

not adapted to the needs of .adults, nor does it enable meaningful* 

alternation -of periods of work and; educatio 4 . The report outlines 

c^janges. in. higher education that ^ould make it v an educational 

/\ service .available to all, at every age, wherever and whenever 

required • * . ' ■ ' / 

{Such policies could succeed only if in' the future policies 
for formal education, a&ult education and on-the-job training, 
a^re c o-ordinated ■ and- related 'to a' common set of ' social and -eco- 
nomic oojectives; and if , more movement between education, w^qrk 
and. l eisure ,is *nade possible by new- scciaj policies and collective-, 
bargaining ,agreements. Herein lies a major task for the 1970s. 

The pt^rpfcse of the- following Clarifying Report by xhe Secre- 
. tariat, written by Denis Kallen and Jarl ^Bengtsson of the CERI 
Staf£? with assistance by Ike Dalin as a consultant, is not to 

o ■ 

make proposals but *o grovide a basis for discussion. I would 

like, also to express the ■ gratitude o.f the Secretariat to thJ* many 

( other individuals and institutions from whose ideas and comments 

this, report has benefited. , 

- , J rR.. GASS . * 

[ r . : '■ • 0 J / , -Director, f x 

Centre for Educational ..Research and Innovation 
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INTRODUCTION 



" 'Recurrent education" is a newcomer araor^ proposals for the 
education of the future. -Its advocates claim that it can 
■remedy the shortcomings of the present 'educational system and 
meet future- needs . The concept has rapidly become the common' 
denominator^'Tbr a great- number of propositions for alternative 
-ducational^futures, alternatives which .in certain c^ses embrace 
all aspects of- education and of its interaction with society, in " 
others only some of' them - although *in _ the. view -of. their promoters 
the essential ones'. For an understanding of the concept, this 
bouble origin and : this twofold claim - to .offer a full-scale. 
Alternative, functioning within the society ' q£ the -future*, and 
remedying the shortcomings of toe -present educational system'- f 
inust be borne in mind. .. ^ - ■■ \ -'" , 

"The essence of the recurrent education proposition as it is 
understood in/thi-s report is 'the distribution ^coeducation over 
[the lifespan /of the individual in a recurring way . This means a 
jbreak.wi^h tfie present practice ~of*a long,*Sunjnterrupted pre-work 
[period of fillT-time schooling, which has been described, as .a 
!»front-end model"(l ). *rNalso implies the alternation of educa-- 
ition with other activities, of which' the piy.ncipal would be .work, ; 
'but -which might a^so include leisure and retirement. w One of. its 

■ \ ' • - -* . y . ' 

i * ', ' " * ■ ' r i^' 

• # ■ * * f? • 
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-1) Bruno Stein and S.M, Miller,-.. "Recurrent Education: An 
•< ' Alternative System"-, in: " Rethinking Urban Education.: 
Essays, in. Honor of Robert Havi^hurst,.. edited by Walberg 
and Kapan. San Francisco, Jossey-Baas", '1972. Also in ^ 
New Generation, ^summer 1972* • * ' 




essential potential outcomes is to make it. possible „ for #he indi- 
vidual to abandon the unalterable education-work-leisure- 
retirement sequence and td enable him to mix- and aVternate^these 
activities within the limits of what is socially possible and in 
accordance with his own desires and aspirations( 1 ) . • 

The appeal of • the recurrent education proposition,, lies in 
its claim' to offer -an c alternative ' to the-* unlimited *further__£x- « 
pan si on of the formal and youth- oriented educ actional s^steny as 
well as making possible earlier participation of the individual 
in- society. « 

The arguments against, .a sheer -extrapolation of this expansion 
»and ^he concomitant lengthening of the. individuals schooling aye 
manifold*. It is^tfidely' felt that if expansion" of the present 
educational system continues indefinitely, a%iajor 'educational 
crisis is inevitable. Significant" fagtors to.be cdhsidered 

includes a = v . * , - 

■ . - ' • ■ %* * ■ 

a) The "malaise'l in secondary education . 4P ai,;t fr° ra its, ' 
effects on efficiency and the ensuing high repeater'and 
drop-out c ^ates , it is becoming^ major problem in the 

- • recruitment, and work, motivations of teachers, leading ■ 

to a general atmosphere of slackness and indifference(2) . 

b) Serious social and sotSio-eflucational arguments , can be .'V 
advanced against the eventuality'" ©f ^ uninterrupted' ^ 
period of <Bome 18 year^ of education for the^quasi- 
totality of youth. From the point of .view of person- 

. . ality development, such a long isolation from -the 

challenges .o€ life outside the protective educational ■ 
environment app^arsfundesirable . . From a social point 
D ' "of .view, late entry r into society and the corresponding 
absence of the younger generation" from public life and 
social institutions deprives these of the specific con- 
tribution that only the young are abl-e to provide, thus* 
posing a, threat to the creative functioning of spcietyp3). 



1) See •for'- this: Johan Galtung, "Social Structure Education 
Structure and Lifelong Education", in Reviews of National 
Policies for Education^ Japan , OECD, 1971.' ...... * 

2) The* 'report! of the French Commission on the Teaching. Prof ession 
in Secondary Education, presided* •over by Mr. Louis Joxe, 

• released on 3rd .-October,* *972, bears oonvinc/ing witiless to the 
malaise in the, French secondary school?. * 

•3) *See James S. Coleman, "How do the Young Become Adults?", in 
Review of Educational' Rj*sea-rclu Vol. 42, N° 4; autumn 1972. 
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The emerging) imbaAacV between supply and demand of 
highly qualified manpower has already become a serious , 
problem in post-secondary education in. many highly- 
developed countries. A key factor in this situation is 
the high level of students 1 expectations regarding their 
future professional level and its ' remuneration. It can 
reasonabl^ be anticipated - and the first signs of -this* 

-hav^ -^r^ady -be£un-- to-appe 

tion-s-vTof academically trained manpower .will lead to a 
spontaneous decrease of enrolments (jf secondary graduates 
in higher education. In other cases it will lead to more . 
severe/ selection in higher education, and eventually to 
a high rate of drop-out or transfer 'to other faculties. 
Neither of these two developments, however, offers a 
solution- to the bacic problem of imbalance between suppiy 
and demand . 

The adult education sector is growing very rapidly and 

iemand is still far from being satisfied. Adult educa- * 

tion does not, however, make up for the failure ^of the ' 

formal education system" to fully attain one of its major 

objectives, i.e. to provide equal educational ~oppor*tuni- 

ties. Nor does it offer a valitj alternative way of 

access to knowledge, altitudes, and professional succeBs, , • 

particularly as much, of it cwisi&ts of non-degree courses. 

Often, >ho"wever, it reinforces the' social polarisation 

- resulting from youtl* education.' Moreover, it often re- 

~~ — pr^sents^an ,lnef f icient use of resources*. It can be a * 

frustrating experience for the adult students who may 

have, made important sacrifices in terms of time and money 

in order to participate.- This is not to deny that man^- %v .■ .* 

adults have increased their educational level and careej 

chafi<fes"b^ Yollowing adult courses, but rather to argue 

* that adult .education as it now stands is not an appro- " 
■ ' • * ■ ■ - 

priate second-chance alternative to youth ^education, * 

e) ' Knowledge is ext>ariding more and more Quickly and once 

.acquired,, becomes more and more rapidly outdated. Educja- . "--T"" 

'tion has generally responded to ttiis by increasing both 

# the\volume of knowledge to be absorbed and the number of 
years "spent in school. But, it is becoming obvious that 
"even if . the ctfnciept % of "learning to learn" were implemen- 
ted" more successfully £n the .schools than has been done 

■ "" ' *' r , 

« • ' ' : ■ 
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up to now, the concentration of education in the early 
y^ars of life is ^incompatible with the objective of 
" . giving the' individual access to and control over knowl- 
edge throughout his life. 
i') As a result of the high speed at which resourc'es for 

education have increased, the' younger generation has had 
many more educational opportunities than its elders . 
This disparity is without any doubt much greater now than 
before, and also much greater than can be justified in 
terms of the difference in what will be expected from the 
younger as compared with the older generation. An edu- 
cation "generation gap" now exists and is beginning to 
cause discontent among those who are just above the pres- 
ent school-going age groups. 

If only one of the "above problems had to be tackled at a 
time, re-adaptat i,on of the conventional educational system might 
offer at least a temporary solution. But the essence, of the 
educational crisis is precisely that it rs the crisis of -a systemi 
of which; the above-mentioned phenomena are only a few of the 
'symptoms. „ , ' 

In a short-term perspective, this crisis is fox^j^gmany 
countries to restructure their (Current instM^u>r"tfnal frameworks. 
Be c au s e , " at~ the Ti TgtTe$ "e duca .tip h Ie v e l^^feKe t r ad itional institu- 
tions alone are no . longer able tp^me'et the needs of society and 
the individual, many ne^w^jion^^traditional types of post-secondary 
institutions are bej^a^ ereated(1). 

Courses ;&h-aif"lasted between four to seven years are being 
broken^lowh into shorter , self-c ontained cycles. Parallel possi- 
bilities for 1 full-time^and part-time etudies are being created 
and admission rules are becoming more open and flexible. These 
measures will no doubt. in the short-term solve some of the prob- 
lems of post-compulsory education. But they leave uhtackled' the 

# 

question at theo root of all . the afcove-mentidhed symptoms of 
,malaise amd imbalance. This fundamental question can best be 
formulated as follows: is. ; a continuous process of schooJJ.ng, 
from pre ^primary through primary, secondary, and h'igher education, 
the best way to prepare. all individuals for their future role in 
society an$ to. provide optimal opportunities for self-development; 
and secondly, is a continuous lengthening of "the schooling period, 

1) See: Towards New Structures of Post-Secondary Education , 
OECD, T9TT \ 

10 
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and hence e; continuous fufcther expansion of the conventional edu- 
cational system, the best way to respond to the increasingly im- 
portant role of knowledge and abilities in modern society? 

Twd^major alternatives are being proposed to an unlimited 
expansion of the present educational system and an unlimited fur- 
ther lengthening of the schooling period: 

a) Deschoolxng : Ivan Illich's thesis(1) has a strong appeal 
to all 'those who are convinced of the need for an alternative 
strategy to present education policy. , While its merit is that it, 
has laid bare"some' Qf the system 1 s shortcomings, its weakness is 
that it does ntft suggest a valid alternative. Not-onlv are the 
examples of alternative practices inoperable" in most sbcial sys- 
tems, but the proposed alternatives are irrelevant for \those 
people who wo\ild most need to :have access to "desc&oolei" educa- 
tion. The greatest limitation of theu deschooling Jth.esis li>es in 
the fact that it ignores the^real cause of the failure of educa- 
tion to realise, 4 the "impossible dre'am" r^^e-*^ipprovide equality 
o^'s^portunity in an unequal s.QCio-economic systemt?^ — The liber- 
ating, socially productive technologies from-wbich the "desch>&l.er 
expects so much will require, in order to be fully used for the 
individual t s benefit, that the user be capable of controlling his 
•social environment. As long as the social relations, in his work 
situation remain unaltered, the individual will Have difficulty 
in liberating himself from the socio-economic constraints that 
influence his behaviour. f Deschooling is, as'it were, a f alse 
liberation -from the constraints of the institutionalised school. 
Its consequence in oar present society might ^indeed be 1tf\at the 
strong will profit much more fr§m the new types o*f opportunities 
than the weak.- For," ilf tne individual-is a pawn . ,i work, leisure 
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1) Ivan Illich, !>• schooling Society . New York*, Harper and Row^ 
1971. .,The idea of <£e schooling* which has been widely dis- 
cussed during the last few years, dismisses what can be called 
the Myth of Consumption as a cruel and illusory ideology forced 
upon *he people by a manipulative * bureaucratic, system. It 

c looks upon welfare and seVvice institutions as^part of the 
problem and not as part * of the solution. Consequently*, it 
rejects the belief tha£ education constitutes a service system 

Li^r eqjaality .and individuals* free development. Schools, 
• 4ru^cordin^'to Illicfi, muBt simply be eliminatedin order to 
free the individual and' Che re by give him a poreibility to 
change society. ^ * N 

2) - See* for a fundamental .critique of the deschooling thesis: t . 

Herbert Gintis, "Towards a Political Ecorpny of Education: A, 
Radical Critique qf Ivan Illich«s 'Deschooling Society 1 ", in-" 
Harvard Educational Review . Vol. 42> U° 1, February 1972'.* 
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and neighbourhood activities, i* : an illusion to believe that 
he will be able to take his j futu: into his own hands via his -, 
education- " , 

Thus, the de'schooling ithesis can be said to go too far in 
connection with the demolition of the present institutionalised 
achool system because it does not tackle the issue of meaningful 
participation in broader social -terms, 

b) The second alternative *is the subject of.. the following 
report." It puts forward the .view that the'Tple of education in 
future society, will continue to increase, but that only lifelong 
aoceqs to education can provide a viable alternative t° the fur- 
ther expansion of youth* education. The system discussed in the 
following sections is called "recurrent education"- The ^concept 
of "recurrent education" intends to propose a concrete framework 
within which a_great part of the individual' f lifftJ^ng learning . 
can take plaott* It differs from t*he concept of "permanent educa - 
tion" by making the principles of alternation between education 
and other activities central to the jdeflnition . # 

It differs essentially from the deschooling proposition in 
that it explicitly proposes a total systems change in the follow- 
ing ways: ' . , 4> 

* * 
i) It encompasses not only the education provided after 
youth schooling, o\it also within it, and informal as 
^ 9 well as. formal education, * *\ 

ii) It implies major changes in socio-political and economic} 
institutions, "But af tributes to education an instrumental 
role in facilitating these changes. 

It is mot mistakenly labelled as an alternative educational 
strategy, afe it re ate on the assumption that educational.,, and 
social change closely interact and that an alternative educational 
strategy canl provide an important contribution' to - but at the 
same time is^not operable without - concomitant social change. 

In conclusion, recurrent education is a proposal for an 
educational strategy embracing the full array of present 
educational provisions, formal and informa/l, for young people and 
adults. It is a long-term planning straxegy (l) and not a 



proposal forjpj^den radical change,^ As its planning includes 
suggestions, f^r a gradual re- orientation o£ the present tpwards 



r l) The term as applied to recurrent education is from Professor 
William Taylor at Bristol University- ^ 

/ 
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the future, it has immediate implications for educational policy, 
and innovation at many levels of education. 

The following report is primarily intended. to clarify the 
concept as such, and to outline the major featwes of a future 
education system geared towards the recurrent principle. It does 
not define a detailed strategy # f or attaining this long-terra objec' 
tive, although it touches on some of the major immediate 
implications. 
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" Part One 
RECURRENT EDUCATION :' 
CONCEPT, MAIN FEATURES, AND OBJECTIVES 
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Chapter 1 

TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF RECURRENT ^EDUCATION 
AND A DESCRIPTION OF ITS MAIN FEATURES 



1) !fhis generalised need for lifelong learning has very rapidly 
become one of the top priorities °of educational policy in the < 
developed as well &a in the developing nations. See the 
recently published UNESCO report Learning to Be . by Edgar Paure 
*et al v JJNESC0, 1972, in which high priority is given to a 
strategy for permanent education, < * 



INTRODUCTION K 

r The reasoning underlying the concept of recurrent education 

is that in a rapidly 'changing society, learning is necessary 

throughout lif^e, not only for the selected few, but for all(1). 

. It seems appropriate to explain at the beginning of* iihis report 

how this c oncept is,; related to the ^concepts of lifelong learning, Av» 

lifelong education, ' and permanent ' education . ^ 
t * 

"Learning! 1 ■ is not, however, identical to "education". Learn- 
r ing is an essential characteristic of the living organism, neces- , * 
sary for its survival and for its evolution. Man Yearns in all « 
his life situations. In the more specific sense of gathering 
knowledge and applying It, hftman learning takes place no't only in 
school, but also at home and 4 in the work environment: an short, 

c 

in all situations where man abstracts from the concrete -tho-se as- 

« 

Vpects that are general, construe t-s symbols that represent them, 
and makes them applicable to other situations and fit to be commu- 

* nicated to other people. * 

"Education" ig organised and structured learning, confined 
to an intentionally created situation. This is not necessarily 
an ij|^itu*tionalised or school situation, although school repre- 
sents the prototype of the intentiona/i .and formal learning situa- 
tion. But it presupposes a certain "leisure" from other activities, 
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a "f;chole" in the classical sense and a deliberately created 
organisational framework within which knowledge, aptitudes, 
attitudes, and skills can be -acquired( 1 ) . 

In this context, the concept of lifelong learning assumes a 
more precise sense in that it^ accentuates the need foib adapta- 
bility through a constant registering and processing of informa- 
tion, formation of concepts, and development of attitudes and 
skills, all of which are qualities that have become more necessary 
in a rapidly changing society than they were in a relatively__s."ta* 
tic society. This learning proces_s_ is- %ot ^restricted to any par- 
ticular ^ituation—cr environment. But education, because jA re- 
squires a certain abstention and distance from other activities, ° 
cannot conceivably be a permanent or continuous process. The 
concept "of "permanent", "continuous" or "lifelong" education as 
such does- not, therefore,, express clearly what is meant, as it 

m 

leaves vague the question of how*lifelong education opportunities 
will be provided, and how they interact with* lifelong learning. ' ■. * 

THE SCOPE OF RECURRENT EDUCATION 

The concept of recurrent education as it is used in this 
report expounds the relationship between "learning" and ^'education" 
by putting -it in the perspective of the necessity for a lifelong 
process of assimilation of 'new knowledge and experience at the 
service of a continuous^ openness to new situations and of enhancing 
people's ability* to take tkeir destiny into their own hands^ 
"Education" provides organised conditions for learning, enabling 
the students to acquire new knowledge and to put into a general v 
context the, fadts and experience they have absorbed in unorganised 
learning situations. The view is put forward that, because of the 
complexity of modern society^ due in great part to technological, 
development, the need for 'opportunities to alternate incidental 
and informal lifelong leaming^with more organised and intentional 
educational opportunities is rapidly increasing. Recurrent ^edu-""" 
cation^aims at providing these opportunities. 

This alternation between recurrent education and other social 
situations explicitly recognises the importance of the incidental 

1) In "English the word "education" means tooth. character develop- 
ment or socialisation and education in the sense to which we 
here refer. In several other languages, not'ably in German % 
("Erziehung" and "Blldung"), in Dutch ( "dpvoeding" and "onder- 
wijs"), a clearer distinction is made^ between the two concepts. 
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learning ex^.rience acquired in. the latter. Its purpose is to 
* . j 

enable the individual to take stock op the experiences he has * 
accumulated, place them 'in a general context, and teet tfrem on 
their relevance to his own life: hit* education, his career de- 
velopment, his social relations, his jpolitical views - in short, 
to the various role s he'-afrsumes in s6c iety . - „ 

Adult cducatrai must also be located in this context. It is 
a concept that is firmly rooted in the cultvrtvl and popular, tra- 
dition of many .developed countries, jwhere it often has histori- 
cally been associated with the acces|s*of the .working class to 
culture. In the developing countries % the evolution of adult 
education has been closely connected i^ith literacy campaigns, 
although it has repeatedly be*en stressed . that "adult education 
forms a Whole and that the struggle f against illiteracy is only 
one. of the more important an£ more Critical aspects thereof "( 1 ). 

Adult education has profited fjrom the high motivation and 
enthusiasm of many voluntary collaborators. It has frequently 
developed in a spontaneous way, without public assistance, usfng 
whatever human and' material* res ouraes were available and capita- 
lising on the competence of -voluntary, non-professional, unpaid, 
and pefrrt-time teachers. In terms of location, timing, and nature 
of the teaching resources 1 it has adapted itself to its clients' 
needs and often gives them a real chance to participate in the 
planning and management of the course s\ 

The first conclusion to be drayn from this is that careful 
evaluation of the experience obtained in adult education is a 
prerequisite for the pranning of rec^rent education. Adult edu- 
cation's disinstitutionalised organisation patterns may contain 
some of the prototypes for a recurrent education system. 

Secondly, and this will be ,-fujrther developed in this report, 
there *.s no place for a system of recurrent education parallel* to 
adult education. This would/create another binary system, which 
would result in a' massive wastage of resources and act counter to 
the achievement of the essential*^ jectives of e the new educational 
strategy being proposed.. , °° 

A second deiwain pertaining, to this complex of educational 
provisions is that of on-the-job training : "work-integrated", 

1) Notably at the 1960 UNESCO Conference on Adult Education .in 1 
Montreal'. The .quotation is from Adult Eflucation in the Con - 
text of Lifelong Education , UNESCO basic working paper, 
roneotyped document Uneeco/Confedad/5, Paris, 28th April, 

# J972, presented toTOhe 1972 Tokyo Conference on Adult 

"Education. • 

o * 
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"work-oriented", or "work-^centred" education. A formidable net- 
work of provisions for such programmes has been created by indues-* -- 
try as well as by the public authorities. Most of it-is under 
private control and is geared towards the^e-nhahcement of the pro- 
fessional competence of workers .,a4— tTie service of technological 
requirements. The essential characteristic of this sector is its 
appropriateness to the .concrete needs of industry, compensating 
to a great extent for the failure of formal, educational systems 

to meet these needs. *V 

A caveat must be introduced here, however, concerning the 
distribution of roles between' the institutionalised educational 
"^^jvstem (basically youth education) on the one hand and informal v 
education - including on-the-job training - on the other. It has 
been argued that most work-relevant education and training is, in 

"fact, provided on the job, and^not fn the formal school system, " j 

the latter being relegated to giving credentials for-entering the 
labour market at a certain level(l). Tlfet this is so i<s sot sur-; 
prising in view of the frequency of occupational change in people's 

1 if e time ( 2 ) . The occupational choice process has also becomj? K 

^ lifelong and on-the-job and other informal education makes, this 
occupational mobility (whether it is vertical, i.e. ascending 
mobility t -or horizontal, i.e. change of occupation) possible by *■ 
providing adults with the required new and/or higher qualif icatior 

Concerning their pla^e in a system of recurrent education^ 
the same principle applies to adult education, to on-the-job 
training, "and, more generally, to all 'informal professional train- 
ing: * they must be made part bf a co-ordinated set of provisions 
and programmes. IhiWcan be achieved only by creating a compre- 
hensive structural r Sfrganisational, planning, and policy^ramework 
for the totality of educational Services. ^ 

Hence the recurrent education proposition directly concerns 
the total sector of post-compulspry or post-basic education, and 
the compulsory education sector indirectly. The role and function 
oj* what is now adult educatiqk^jjf well as that of job- related and 



1) The point has been made by severatfauth^rs^ e . g". by 
Miller, in Breaking the 'Credentials Barrier , New York, 

JH^e Ford Foundation, 8 1.9 £>8; by IVftr-Perg, in E ducation and 
x ~ Jobs. The Great Training Robbery; id recently by : " . 

L.C. Thurow, in "Education -and Economic Equality", in Public 
Interest , N° 28, Summer 1972. r 

2) Se4,.for •example, Dale L. Hiestand, Changing Career arter 35 , 
Columbia University Press, "New York ana London, 1971, in * 
particular Chapter 7. t 

• * . ■ . \. ' 

■4 v ... 
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labour-market training will have to be defined vithiri" "this com- 
prehensive new framework, ^ 

A3 mentioned above, the introduction of recurrent education 
as defined will also have 'strong^ implications for basic or cojjv- 
pUl^bry education* 'The recurrent education principle of alterna- 
tion between school and other activities as from the completion 
of ha,sic-or compulsory schooling can be implemented only if the 
last years of compulsory schooling prepare pupils for a real* * ' 
.choice between education and woA. * 

Such a comprehensive strategy for recurrent education does' 
not a priori exclude the possibility of a variety 'of institutions 
and programmes.' It does, however, imply arf integrated policy 
framework in % terms of objectives*, policy-planning and allocation 
of resources, as well as appropriate changes in admissions and 
certification criteria. 

Q It woula be incorrect to present the recurrent education 
proposition in all its implications as a radically new proposi- 
tion for an alternative educational future. As far as its perma- -= 
nent or lifelong dimension is concerned, it does not differ much 
from what is being proposed elsewhere ( 1 ) . The- novelty of the 
proposition as it is submitted' in this report lies: 

a) in the. stress that it lays, on the need to define a 
specific strategy, i.e. that of the recurrent and 
alternating principle, for implementing lifelong 
* education; ■* * >< 

U) in the stress on relating a strategy of recurrent *v - 

education to economic, social, and labour-market 
policies, to be discussed in more detail in Part II; 
and 

c) in the greater stress on changing the present formal 
educational system in order to facilitate .-its re-, 
structuring in line with the principle of alternation 
^ between education and other forms o£ learning through- 
out the individual's whole life cycle. ' 



The existing political, and administrative structures in most 
OECD Member countries are not fitted to the task of defining such 
a long-term strategy. As to the formal school system , the 



1) For example in the Gouncil of Europe's work on permanent 

education. See: . Pajfrnanent Education , Council of Europe, 
» Strasbourg, 1970. 7^^—" = 
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eo-existenee of public and private educational systems nc longer 
stands in the way, on the wjjole, of a comprehensive educational 
policy. But rel^s of parcelled administrative responsibility 
for eGJv^ational policy-making still exist in many countries, e.g. 
agricultural and professional schools reporting "to Ministries of 
Agriculture and tf Industry, and health education facilities to 
Ministries of Health. * . 

The situation in the informal sector , on the contrary; is r 
much more confused in many countries. In Europe } only a few 
countries give ' responsibility for policy-making in the adult 
education sector directly or indirectly (i.e. via resource 
'allocation, control over quality of programmes, etc.) to the 
public educational administration. 

In most other European countries, only parts of this sector 
are controlled by the public administration, and in an indirect 
way (mainly via state or other public •subsidies). They are often 
the concern of, for example, Ministries of Social and/or -Cultural 
Affairs and notoj Ministries of Education.. 'Other parts of the 
sector, such as -cprrespondence education* and private" residential 
courses, are increasingly submitted to a minimum of public control 
in order to guarantee that basic consumer rights are respected, 
but they are totally independent of educational frolicy-jniaking. . 

The situation is different as far as on-the-job 'training, is 
concerned ( 1 ) . To a* great, extent , this is organised by and within" 
Vndustry. In most European countries, industry has created .its 
•own facilities, programmes, and criteria, and the government is 
not involved. In the United Kingdom, large and important par.ts 
of on-the-job training are, however, entrusted to the post- 
secondary educational^Inst^tutions an4 regulated by Acts giving 
the government a certain control over this sector. / 

On theNrtiole.i however, it can be said that important Legal 
and pbljtical-administrative changes Drill be necessary in order 
to implement the principle of a comprehensive recurrent education 
policy. <■ ■ ■ • 



1 ) The separation between "general-culture" and "on-the-job 
training" sectors' ie mucii 1 less rejfevant in the Scandinavian 
countries than elsewhere in Europe, although the borderlines 
there are tending to become more diffuse as well. See, for 
example, H. Rudolph, et air. Recurrent Education in the' 
Federal Republic of Germany , in series "Recurrent Education:. 
Policy jand Development in OECD countries", OECD, 1972. 
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A somewhat different situation prevails in the United States, 
and also in Canada and Australia. On the one hand, the notion of 
national educational policy-making 1 s aVcepted only- in a limited 
vJay, with the federal administration intervening 'in principle 
v mainly to compensate for the dcfieienees of policy-making at, ,. 

other levels and in areas of direct national interest (such as 
- the equality issue and i^ts related compensatory programmes). On 
the other hand, the separation between the formal educational 
system and the informal provisions for adult education of all^ 
kinds are much less severe than in Europe, with the institutions 
of post-secondary education generally offering a great variety of 
credi t- course s as part of their programme ( 1 ) . Universities and ,, 
colleges are also more willing than their European counterparts # 
to provide 'courses' that respond to concrete needs expressed by 
the economic sector and the private* consumer. 

But this integration in time and space between the formal ' 
post-secondary system and the informal "system' 1 does not imply 
an integrated policy. It has. been said that in the United States, 
adult education programmes are pripher-al 'to the main purpose of 
the organisations engaged in them. In faet^- so peripheral that 
there is an inverted relationship between the willingness to pro- 
vide courses for adults and the prestige (read: security of 
funding) that the . institution "carries . 

Great importance nas been attached to job-related adult edu- 
cation in the Socialist countries and in many developing countries. 
These policies and experiences apply, certainly, to specific 
political contexts, but several of the reasons that led these * 
countries to. gear their educational systems to the direct needs 
of their newly created sofcial systems also apply to some extent 
to the OEQD Member countries, - ^ 
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1) See Peter F, Regan, Norman Solkoff, Walier Stafford, \ 
Recurrent- Education in the State of New York , in series: \ 
"Recurrent Education: ] Policy 'and Development in OECD 
Countries", OECD, 1972.' } 0 
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- Recurrent education is a comprehensive educational strategy 
for all post-oorrft/ulsory or post-basic education, the essential 
characteristic of which is the distribution of education over 
the total life-span of the individual in a recurring way, i.e. 
in alternation with other activities, principally with work, but 
also with leisure( 1 ) and retirement. 

This definition of recurrent education* contain,^ two essentia 
.Elements: c 

m O 

a) It offers an alternative educational strategy to the 
conventional one by which all formal and full-time educa- 
tion is concentrated in youth, i.e. between the age of J 
five-, six', or 7(1') un-fiil the entry into active life, and 
it proposes to spread post-compulsory education over the 

•full life-span of the individual'. Thus it accepts the 
* ■ principle of lifelong learning. 

b) It proposes a. f ^^ie within which lifelong learning will 
be organised, this being the alternation "and £ infective 

. interaction between education*, as. a structured learning 
m situation, and other social activities during which in- 
cidental learning occurs. ^ 

' -J .. • 

Whatever the precise nature of this' alternation, its essen- 
tial characteristic is that of. a continuity in learning through 
one's entire lifetime, in which a -mutual fertilisation and en- 
richment takes place? between the structured learning experience 
acquired in the ' education parts of the alterfiatin^patterns a*nd » 



1) The wo*rd "leisure" is used here in the sense of periods of 
life in^which the adult is not a member of the active labour- 
force, and not yet "retired" either; in other words, periods 
of "voluntary unemployment" as have always been the privilege 
o£ thevvery rich or the ""socially irresponsible", If the 
futurologist t s views- "become reality, this kind of* leisure 

•will become 0 an accepted practice. In this context, the views 

as to the organisation of social life in a zero-growth society 
. a's expressed, for example, by Mr. Mansholt, the past President 

of the Commission of the European Economic GommAnity , must 
" also be kept in mind,. ■ 9 

2) Or as from age three or four if early childhood education is < 
generalised and if its function qiL schooling is -given prio^fitv 
over its other possible functions. 7 



the unstructured learning experience acquired in other types of 
social activity. 

N The detailed characteristics of a system of recurrent educa- 
tion cannot be outlined at this stage. It must, however, be 
stressed .."Shat it is not implied in the recurrent education propo- 
sition tna^i ihe institutionalised type of schooling°that charac- 
terises the contemporary . formal educational system be imposed 
upon adults. It "would be absurd to reproduce elsewhere the 
shortcomings 6% the conventional system. The main argument of 
this report is that the essence of -the educational opportunities 
as provided ^to the young - to soTne-only up t«o 14-15 years, to 
others, more privileged," up to ?4-?5 - should be made available 
to' everybne* throughout his entire lifetime. It is obviaus that 
this implies a certain apiount and type of "deschooling" and that 
other learning situations may be more, appropriate for attaining 
this objective. than the institutionalised s'chool, " • 

Recurrent education is mean€, ^therefore, to encompass the 
total provision of education for adults ,- understood as education 
after compulsory, basic schooling. It is one compreh'ensive al- ■ 
ternative strategy for what at present are three unrelated sectors 

a) the conventional post-compulsory educational system that 
includes the last years of secondary education and the 

* *post*secondary system; * 

b) 'on-the-job training of all kinds and at all levels, most 

of which is organised by the private sector; and, 

c) atiult education in the more limited *sense of the vast 
and manifold array of educational prov-i*sions for adults, 
which *is mainly "inf ormation-culture" ( 1 ) or. "general- 
education" oriented. The prototype of this are the 
"Volk^chochschulen" in the German-speaking countries, 
*ancU the "f olkeh^gskole" and voluntary study circles in 
the Scandinavian area(2). Its primary aim Has tradi- 
tionally been to give to large groups "of the population, 
and especially those who left school at a relatively 
early age, access to general culture, and thus to give 

"them personal and cfultural enrichment. 

1) The term is H. Janne^s in "Permanent education, an agent-of 
change", in Permanent Education . Council of Europe, * Stsasbottrg, 
197C. 

2) See Dalin, Recurrent Education in Norway , in series, 

- 1 "Recurrent "Education: Policy and Development in OECD Countries 
• CERI/OECD, 1972. 



Mass media are increasingly used as the main vehicle for the 
transmission, of programmes in all three of the above sectors. It 
is understood that a recurrent education strategy must al3Q em- 
brace these programmes; 

In many 0 EC D Member countries, the two latter sectors are 
separated in systems te^rms from the compulsory and convent i onal 
po^t-c ompulsory educational system; also there is no c o-ordin^ cion 
betwee*nthe three sectors as' regards policy-making, origin and 
allocation of resources, programme development, and certification. 
They fulfil, each in its f own way, a complem£ntary and 1 - tb a great 
exten/^eompensatory function: the job-related sector primarily 
complements full-time sctrool Education !with specific vocational 
training, while the generair-cultural programme primarily provides 
access to culture to those who were severed from its mainstream 
' atr' an early stage in »their educational career. 

.-• It must be adde ■: that, apart from, but closely connected to, 
/these thiee above . sec tors , an array of "second chance" programmes * 
jZov adults exists in which they can acquire, educational qualifica- 
/ tions that are in principle fully equivalent to those provided. by 
institutionalised post-compulsory and, particularly in education- 
ally less develcped areas, cgjnpulsory education. 

In the Scandinavian countries in particular, both the "folk 
high schools" and much of compensatory adult education are part 
of the regular educational system, or at least fail within the 
scope of educational policy, making up for the shortcomings of 
the regular educational system by providing adult education being 
one of the tasks of this policy. 

A strategy for 'recurrent education w t ould therefore embrace 
in a common policy framework all the .separate systems that offer 
educational services above the basic or compulsory level, on the 
understanding that this framework als*o comprehends compulsory 
education. The specifically "recurrent" orientation of the policy 
sets in, however, after ,t he period of compulsory scJKroling. 

In fact, the question of whether one or the tfther type of 
adult or on-the-job education would or would not be integrated in 
or even absorbed by a future "system 1 * of recurrent education is 
irrelevant. In a recurrent education policy, as ^n any other 
policyv<some programmes will more directly serve the policy's 
key objectives than others, and in that, limited, sense, one could 
say that they are more "recurrent" than others. It is also possi- 
ble that the stronger the connection between a particular programme 
and the key objectives, the more it would have to be "recurrent" in 
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the strict sense, i.e. be a period or stage of education that 
alternates with other social activities, and in terms of timing, 

m location, and character is relatively autonomous. 

In planning a recurrent Education system, many extremely 
important lessons can, however, be drawn from £he experience 
gained ; j.n the adult education sector. For several, of the essen- 
tial characteristics of such a system, adult education has already 
shown the way: its programmes are. infinitely diversified and 
flexible, its relevance to the needs and expectations of adults 
is often remarkable, its accessibility on several counts weil- 
geared to the specific personal and socio-economic conditions of 
its clients. , I *X3r ^ 

Moreover, it has in the recent past shown „a high capacity to 
adapt to naw-needs and utilise new technologies. In many cases, 
it offers a sound basis on which to construct elements of a re- 
current education system, and its facilities in terms of physical v 
resources and teachers will be an indispensable asset in a future 
system of recurrent education. 

As a result of the different education and sociat^-' objectives 
to which countries will give priority, systems of recurrent ■ educa^ 
tion wrll differ from Country to country. There is, however* good 
reason to believe that the general principles that must be rejsjiec^ 

. ted in constructing a system of recurrent education and the con- 
straints to be taken into account will vary much less between 
countries than do their present education systems. 

A system of recurrent education will be in much more intense 
interaction with society at large. It affects the organisation of 
work and leisure, and will be difficult to introduce without a 
close co-ordination with social, cultural, economic *%ag& labour 
market, policies. The constraints within whifchjthese policies are 
elaborated are becoming more similar in all developed countries. 

This similarity will fce further enhanced in the future by 
the increasing role of the internationalisajion phenomena that have 
already begun to introduce a new dimension in individual countries* 
educational and 'social policies. Labour market implications are 
in fact not the only area that has consequences for a future sys- 

J tem of) recurrent education. The creation ox* new transnational 
mass media, education programmes of international firms, and edu- . ; 
cation of "migrant" workers (i.e. those who move from one country 

•to another, forced to search for new work whenever the host country 
no longer needs them) will also affect a future system of recurrent 
education. 
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The same basic principles should, irrespecti vje^f speciTic 
national settings, guide ;he elaboration of the main features of 
a recurrent education system. These principles are the following 

a) the last years of compulsory education*>should provide 
a "curriculum that gives to each pupil a real choice 
between further study and work;. 

b) after leaving compulsory school, access to post- 
compulsory education shouIdTbe guaranteed to the 
individual at appropriate times over his total 
life-cycle; e 

c) distribution of facilities should be sucii as to make 
education as far as possible available to $11 * 
individuals, wherever and whenever they need it? 

d) work and other social experience -should be regarded 
as a basic element in admission rules and curricular 
design; * ' 

e) r&t should be possible and important to pursue any 
career in an intermittent way, meaning an alternation 
between stu>y- and work;', * ... 

f) curricular design and content and teaching methodology 
should be designed in co-operaTfori with the. different 
interest groups involved (students, teachers, 
administrators, etc.) and adapted to the interests and 
motivation of different age and social groups; 

g) degrees "and certificates should not be looked upon as 
an "end result" of an' educational career but rather .as 
steps and guides towards a process of^ lifelong education 
and liTelong career and personality development; and 

h) on Completion otf compulsory school, each ^Individual " 
should be given a right to periods of educational leave 
of absence with necessary provisions for job and social 
security, 

•The above list is not exhaustive. It must be stressed that 
all these principles and perhajps others still to be elaborated 
must be integrated in a recurrent education strategy*. One or a 
few t)f these principles apply to many existing educational, pro- 



granroes^llflj aduHnts-; — Th^rr^weaichess , however , lies in the faGt 
that they give partial* answers to a wholesale problem and that 
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they lift only some of the constraints in an overall individual 
and social situation{ 1 ) . 

It is of course self-evident that the practical application 
of the principles will need to take._account of the ne,e?i for 
efficiency in industry ^ administration and commerce. In 
particular, legal provisions and collective* bargaining agreements 
must be adapted to the special difficulties in small firms, as 
well as to the.nee^d for special incentives for some social 
group's-for whom participation in recurrent education is' 
difficult. ' ' 



( 



1) 'See for a particularly interesting analysis of such 
educational programmes in this context, Peter Regan, 
Norman Splkoff, Walter Stafford, "Recurrent Education in the 
State of New York", op. cit . 
1 • • & 
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Chapter 2 • ' ^ 

RECURRENT EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



INTRODUCTION 

Policy objectives and the .policies put into action to attain 
them interact. Jhis obvious statement refers to a complex phe- 
nomenon, the precise nature of which varies.: from situation to 
situation. In the case of recurrent education, a particularly 
complex type of interaction is likely to occur, not only bec*ause 
of the multiplicity Of objectives pursued in education and the 
fact that the operational objectives- may differ strongly from the 
stated objectives, but because of the long time perspective of a 
recurrent education strategy, which leaves a"' large margin for 
shifts in priorities given to one or another—objective as well as 
for changes in their interpretation. — — - 

Therefore, one of the crucial problems of recurrent education 
is that of the relationship be*tween societal and educational h ob- 
jectives, and consequently between sQcietal and educational change. 

Generally speaking, two points of view are held r0garding ~ 
this relationship: the "optimistic" and the "realistic '!( 1 ) . Tfie 
optimistic view holds that, it is possible to organise ttte future 
educational system in such a way that it will become an effective 
instrument for societal change, The realistic view sees this as 
fanciful, and holds that the operative values of 'society have to 
change before goals, structures, and content of" education can be 
altered . 

The difficulties enccuntaased in attaining more equality of 
educational opportunity seem to give support to the "realistic" 
thesis. The failure of educational equality policies should not, 
however, be interpreted as definite^ proof of the inability of 
education to promote social change - whether, planned or not. But 

1 ) Educational Policies for the 1970s . Conference on Policies for 
Educational. Growth, Paris, June 1970, Volume I, OECD, 1971. 
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it certainly contains a warning against undue optimism Concerning 
the time needed for change /to take place and the scope of the 
social change that educational policies can bring about. 

However marginal education's impact on social change some- 
times seems to be, there is good reason to believe that present 
educational policies could do more to aftain such key objectives 
as equality of opportunity. Secondly, and in this context, more , 
important, these e'ffects would have* a better chance o£ occurring 
if educational reforms, ' put* ynfo action in order to reach specifi 
societal goals, were'! combined with reforms in other fields: 
labour market policy, economic policy, social policy, fiscal 
policy, housing and welfare policy, and job organisation( 1 ) . ■ 

In fact, this implies that both the realistic and the opti- 
mistic viev^fe are misrepresentations of the complex interaction ^be- 
tween education and society; education is by nature an "agent 
of change as e well as an agent of conservation and tradition. It 
has on tfce one hand to. be functionally adjusted to existing so- 
cie)fcal#.values and structures, o# the other to challenge them and 
prepare* the ground for societal change. However, the scope for 
education's innovation impact is determined by society's value- 
structures, by its receptivity, an^d also by the relevance of the 
available educational and' social provisions to the individual's 
needs. v 

If one Accepts" this principle of tne dual role of education 
in society, it has far-reaching implications for the discussion, 
on, recurrent education: 

a) Recurrent education is a proposal for an alternative 
educational strategy, the guiding principle of which is 
the fundamental 'right of the individual to decide his 
own future. One of the essential charactersitics of 
the proposed new strategy proceeds from this: it implies 
getting away from a rigid institutionalised system that 
imposes -its values and obj ectives "upon its students, 
and developing a framework' for participation in decision- 
making on all aspects of the system, including its 
objectives and ways and means to achieve them. But 
jtaken out of its social ajid political context, such 
a participation in decision-making is no more than 

1) These points are elaborated by T. Husen in Social Background 
and Educational Career . CERI/OECD, 1972. 

> 
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a smojce- screen for a policy precisely the opposite of 
that which it is said to pursue. The ability to set 
v one's own objectives and to choose between policies is 
precisely one of the outcomes of a recurrent education 
strategy aimed at providing full scope for individual 
. development and real equality of educational • "opportunity . 
Hence there is no incompatibility between tfte fact that 
priority is given to these ..objectives and the principle 
of self-determination: tXe latter. can become .operative 
only if the above two^ goals are' effectively attained. 
It may then also provide real freedom to -set other, 
additional objectives and to .question those objectives 
that have up to now been given priority, 
b) A statement on the objective's that, "recurrent education 
is expected to attain must be, seen in this light. Re- 
current education is meant to provide a more efficient 
strategy for achieving essential---^wrarti75nlQ^ 
than the traditional system. The ohdef motivation fqr_ 
recurrent education stems frdto dissatisfaction with the 
performance of the present educational system and the 
conviction that its further straightforward. expansion 
will, not improve, and might indeed worsen the situation.. 
In the following, some key goals of educational* policy 
will .be .considered in this^Mght: individual development, 
equality of opportunity, and* the interplay between edu- 
cation and society ( particularly in connection with the 
labour market). , 1 ' . «... a /" - 



INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Potentially recurrent education can offer better opportunity 
than the present system for the full development of the individual 
abilities," in line w^th his motivations 'and his interests. This 
s t at em%nt is supported by\w^o main arguments: 

a) The interac|jion between h-^editary and environmental 

factors in the development of human competence, and in ^ 

^^.particular intelligen/ce( 1 ) : whatever the par*t of the 
,„.•* innate, the development of intelligence or ability in 
* .any socially meaningful sense is a function of interest \ 



v 



1) Sae for a fuller discission: Hugen, op, cit . 
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in or motivation towards certain accomplishments, a' 
motivation in its turn strongly dependent on the physical* 
and social environment in which the individual lives. 
Ability is in continuous evolution during the entire course 
of human life and this evolution stands in close connec- 
tion with stimulation provided' by the environment. How- 
ever, in order to beCome operationally utilisable, "raw" 
ability must be shaped fcy fhe mould of education, though 
not >necessar*ly in school. 

Motivation for learning varies according to different ^ 
individual development patterns^— £h« phenomenon of 
"schqpj^jatear^tte^s^ affects high numbers of children and 
\' " \ adolescents of all social classes. However, here again, 
social background plays* a decisive 'role: the higher the 
pupil-js social class background the greater the proba- 
bility^ that, external pressure { f rbm* home , peer* group, 
\ and teachers) 4 wiil J d^raperileate for lack c of.mo1^vation. , 
•b.)\A secjQO^d'jJotehtiail source^ of motivation ' for learning is 
\ 't'rea.l ll^fe" 'experience^. ' In, the present uninterrupted, 
N highly structured and\.Sj£^ue.nced system of youth education, 
\ it becomes effective only when, pupils have taken the 
irrevocable step of leaving school and. entering the 
labour market. Participation in adult education pro- «. 
grammes is inspired to a great extent the belated 
awakening to the benefits of education for one's own 
full individual development aftd one's chances in- life. 

The gui<34ng principle for a recurrent education system as 
seen in tWe perspective of lifelong development of the individual- 
>s that of self-sustained and self-controlled learning and <Je- * 
velopmenV process. An es-sential condition for this is thaV the 
learning Situation be perceived as relevant to the learner's in- 
terests andsas potentially contributing to. his own further de- 
velopment- "an^ ability to play a meaningful role in the several 
situations in which he is involved: family, work', social, cul- 
tural, .and political. 

■phe means of ^recurrent education for improving the opportu- J 
nities. f or lifelong individual development are partly contained 
in the alternation process, which potentially provides more in- 
centives^ -to learning than ah uninterrupted school experience/ 
For the^e incentives to become effective, however, and notably to 
counteract the disincentives arising from pcfor social and cultural 
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environments and from an^unchallenging work situation, information 
and guida/ic^e must be available, and especially rar those with low 
motivation for taking up studies. 

Without this, recurrent education is likely to further widen 
the gap between the more and less educated, and the groups in- 
volved in high-level, challenging work and those in- low-level, 
unchallenging work. 



^EQUALITY OP OPPORTUNITY ^ " ^ 

The present dicussion around the "equality of opportunity" 
.issue is dominated by opposed views as to the fundamental con- 
straints on ithe impact of education in society. The basie^ue3- 
tion ' beinff^aised is whe equality in education is poss Ale in 

an unequpl society* and, furthermore, whether education has the 
duty and the potential to bsing about a more equal society. 

One of the essential motivations for introducing recurrent 
.education is that it is expected to be abetter strategy than the 
present fto: achieving educational and, '^through thJfij^social 
equalTl^^ Not only does it propose a new strateg/^l^r^hiSj how-,, 
ever, bu^ it affects also the meaning given to • the equality ob- 
jective, both in its strictly »educational-and in its wider social, 
connotations. 

The failure of education .to offer equal oppoi^tunitiec to all 
children has been a constant theme in educational discussion and 
research in the last few°years. Husen has recently reviewed the 
most relevant research findings relating to the interaction "be- 
tween educational Opportunity and achievement on the one hand, , ^ 
and. social background on +he other(l). 

, He argues that "research hitherto has focussed almost .^en- 
tirely on the question of how much scholastic aptitude can be 
attributed to heredity and how much to environment". Educational 
policy-making should concentrate on the environmental variables * 
and particularly attempt to act on "process variables". Differen- 
tiated treatment to compensate 'for disadvantaged socio-econoinic 
conditions should -be a central feature of educational ^policy. 
The reaching and the certifTcattun- ^unctionfi o fthp irh ool should 
be separated, with the school's function being to teach and not 
to act as a gate-keeper to vocational careers. "The m ? 



1) Tl Husln, Social Background and Educational Career , op. cit . 

■ I 1* 
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institutionalised school' is "information-rich . but action-poor*'; 
it should develop the ability in its students to apply absorbed 
knowledge and, by thus shifting' stress from docile and abstract- 
verbal to active and concrete-applied behaviour as its teaching 
target, improve its means for bringing cuTjpkrally impoverished 
pupils ^nto the "mainstream". 

Hence redefining the school's potential to attain greater 
equality of. opportunity has implications for the criteria on 
which educational achievement is defined and measured as well. 
The school tends to use achievement-measuring a one-dimensional 

scale on which the children are placed TJ in a straightforward rank 



o.^der - a practice that suits the sorting-out role to which* undue 
weight is/ often g*ven^/ 

It is v/idely recognised that the concept of what education 
should attempt' to achieve, and what the achievement criteria will 
be, needs to be revised, for twsu- reasons: 



J a) There exists an intrinsic inequality towards the different 
social groupsfcinci current achievement criteria. The 
dilemma in which the schools are^slaced is that in a 
school system that imparts knowledge via verbal. and 
numerical symbols and in a society in which this knowl- 
edge is too highly ^valued, a change in achievement 
criteria cannot- be carried out without a change in the 
overall school system, and, ultimately, in society's 
value system. 

b) Educational achievement is not relevant to the tasks 
that man in' modem society is galled upon to perform 
in his different functions: work, home, neighbourhood*, 
cultural, and political setting, etc. Here again, the 
dilemma is one of values and of political priorities 
over which education alone has no contro.l. Any change 
in this matter'must relate to changes in society and 
particularly the importance attached to these various 
functions - and most ^of all to the valuation of functions 
othter than wor% alone >. 

Modification of the ^IJ&HqjS&'b achievement criteria,, in the 
direction of attaching less importance to the ability to manipu- 
late symbols, whether inspired by the desire to offer more oppor- 
tunity or by concern about the ^irrelevance of verbal-abstract 
ability to the various functions of socie/ty, has to be seen against 
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this wider* socio-cultUral and political background and the severe 
constraints that it imposes on such a shift in values and 

y 

priorities. ' 

Changes in the school curricula in this direction are there- 
fore only possible in the long-term -and if embedded in the larger 
pontext referred to above. 

Whereas intra-generational inequality has been at the core 
of educational discussions, inter-generatlonal or between - 
gene ration inequality has only recently been given attention in 
relatione: to a new educational strategy. It results from the 
rapid expansion of educational 'participation " in the recent past. 
The phenomenon of a wide disparity between the young and the older 
generations 'in terms of the average years', of schooling or ( the 
educational level they attain can be observed in all OECD Member 
countries. The gap between generations will exist as long as the 
average length of years of schooling continues to increase, and 
its effects will he felt for a long time after this process has 
come to a halt. The problem is particularly acute for the age 
groups over 30. In Norway in 1965, 75 per cent of those over 40 
had only seven or less years of basic education. In Sweden, even 
in 1980, nearly 75 per cent of people over 40 will have had only 
elementary schooling if the present resource distribution between 
youth and adult education remains unchanged. 

The other type of inequality referred to above is intra - 
generational educational inequality , the most striking feature r of 
which is inequality in educational participation or achievement 
between social groups. Disparities on. both counts between groups 
are considerable and have not, on the whole, been affected pro- 
foundly by the massive expansion of the recent past(l).. At the 
secondary level, disparities in overall participation are de- 
creasing as a~7esult of the advent of universal schooling at this 
level (although the OECD Member countries show very great dif- 
ferences as to the distance still to he covered before this aim 
has been achieved). But in those Member countries that have 
maintained parallel types of secondary schools, a more subtle 
type of social selection can be abserved, consisting of an un- 
- <rqual distribut ion over tTie several parallel. 'secondary tracks 

1 ). For data and analysis, see: Group pi sp ar i 1 1 e s in Educ at i ona 1 
Participation and Achievement , by Charles Nam (Part I. on 
Participation) and Asa Sohlman (Part^II, on Achievement). 
Vol*. IV, Conference .on Policies for Educational Growth, 
Paris, 3rd-5th June, 1970, OECD, Paris, 1971. Also Husen, 
op.^ cit . ' 



and/or programmes, with a heavy bias for the upper and middle 
social strata toward the curricula that assure eligibility for 
post-secondary programmer. In those few countries 'where second- 
ary education is comprehensive, social selection has been reduced, 
but traces perbi st in The choice of subjects and distribution of 
pupils ovej* universj. uj -preparatory and other curricula( 1 ) . 

At the post-secondary level, in absolute te rms the numbed of 
students from the lower social groups has considerably Increased, 
and in many cases the rate of increase in numbers^has been higher 
than for higher social groups. However, considerable disparities 
as to participation rates continue* to exist, 

Benejath these considerations as to the chances that, sooner 
or later, mass participation in upper secondary and even in post- 
seconiary sducation will be achieved lie3 the day-tor-day reality 
of th* fats of very many children who leave school before or at 
the beginning of adolescence without any - or with very* insuffi- 
cient - educational or vocational qualifications and, what. is 
more serioas in view of their motivation to retu.i?rrto any type of 
education at a late*r age, with a frustrating school experience. 
Participation forecasts show that ev*en in 1 980-^ in ^seyeral Member 
countries substantial percentages of youngsters will have left 
school before they are 16 or even But data concerning the 

age at which pupils leave school give a ver*y .distorted picture of 

their real lo»vel of education. In many countries, substantial 

■?.■■■ ,J $> v 

percentages of children leave school without having successfully 

/ ^? 

completed primary school and other " important numbers leave without 
any professional qualifications. The distribution of these per- _ 
centages over the social groups reveals the lower groups to be 
the most detrimentally affected. 

Both in absolute terms and in terms of the handicap upon 
entering society (and in particular the labour market), r the ajbove- 
mentioned intra-generational inequa^tyv below the post-secondary 
level, and a fortiori at the lej^el/r^f elementary. x>r jujiior 
secondary education, is a much^/more urgent and difficult, problem 



1) For data and analysis in Sweden* see: K. **Harnqvis*t and 

J. Bengtssqn* Educational Reforms and Educational Equality , 
The Institute... of Education, University of « GBteborg, .1972 . 

2) Enrolment forecasts provided by countries to the OE&D for the 
197Q Conference on Policies for Educational (xrqwth. 



than equality at the post-secondary level(1). When it* comes to 
establishing priorities in a future policy of recurrent education, 
this consideration will have to weigh very, heavily in the balance. 
Concretely, this implies that priority will have to be given to 
Secondary rather than to- post-secondary courses. 

The ^nances that the present institutionalised educational 
system will succeed in the foreseeable Tulare in eliminating or 
substantially reducing intra-grou^ inequalities in education are 
slim. 

An equality policy in which higtf priority would be given to 
strategies for compensation in a much more systematic manner than 
at present is widely advocated. ' But in order to produce durable 
results, a more profound renewal of education is probably needed, 
bearing on the nature of the educational experience, on the rela- 
tions .between school and community, oh an overhaul of the curricula 
of compulsory education, and on a re-evaluation in particular of 
the^ role>cf observation, experience, and sense for a practical,^ 
problem-solving approach. Moreover, coordination between edu- 
cational policy and socio-economic policies would be needed, which 
would in turn require the creation of administrative conditions 
for* such a ^coordination, If all this can be achieved, compensa- 
tory education • in £he sense of special programmes might not be 
needed, as it is now, for_the majority of children, but only for 
a small group of severely handicapped. 

Moderate pessimism is justified as to the likelihood of -such 
a compensation and innovation policy being decided Upon. In " * 
order to succeed, compensation programmes need more and other 
resources than have hitherto been allocated to them and they must 
go hand- in-hand with soc io-cultural and economic raeasures(2) , 

This leaves a double task for recurrent education: 

a) A "compensation* task, i.e. to compensate for the in- 
equalities of the present and near future, (and- even 
inedium-term future) educational system; and 

b) its "real" and permanent . task of spreading educational 
opportunity over a longer period of an individual's life./ 



1) See for a discussion on tnis, Jarl Bengtsson, The 'Swedish 
View c 6f . K^urrent Education , in series "Recurrent Education,.. 
Policy and Development in OECD Countries", CERI/OECD, Paris, 
1972 (mimeographed document). - 

2) This is one of the main conclusions of the analysis of the 
UnifSd States compensatory programmes reported in - Strategies 
of Compensation , by A* Little an$ C. Smith* OECD/C^^, 1972. 

♦ 
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The .term "overbridging education" has been propased for the 
"compensatory" role that recurrent education should play in re- 
ducing inter-generational inequality. 

Because of the rapid, expansion of education in the recent 
past, the older generation, who to a great -extent pay for the 
young, must perceive wi'th some resentment how rapidly the .gap 
between them and the younger generation is growing. With i-the 
increasing awareness of the injustice this' implies, of the better 
chances in life g'iven to youth, of the burden that the rising 
cost of youth education represents for national budgets as well ■ 
as for their own pockets, and, in many cases, of the developing 
discrepancy between the beliefs and values they cherish and those, 
of the younger generation, the pressure for putting a curb on 
youth education and shifting resourced to second-chance or "over- 
bridging" education in favour of the older generation may become 
a political factor with which policy-makers will have to reckon. 

The second role of recurrent education, i.ei ,that of spread- 
ing educational opportunity over a .longer period of an individual 1 
life, is "of a permanent nature and is its real vocation. ■ Spread- 
ing educational opportunity over a lifetime can provide a strong 
incentive to students for entering the labour market as soon as 
they have obtained the necessary _ (or even the minimum) educational 
and professional qualifications. This is contrary to the present 
situation where, because of the premium put on length of schooling 
in terms of chances in the labour market and. position on the 
status ladder, students are motivated to stay in the ■ educational 
system as long as possible. The . second powerful motive for staying 
on is the irrevocable nature of the educational chancei<^eeized 
during youth education. ? 

There is* no doubt that "the present choice-process favours 
students with a highly education-motivated home background. .The 
parents 1 education appears to be the, most significant process 
variable^ affecting children r s school .careers( 1 ) . Thus the process 
as it functions nowadays inevitably produces unequal educational 
opportunity . 0 

Secondly, the students r own motivation does not always coin- 
cide with the present age span o£ schooling. Motivation for 
studying maV come later in life, particularly 'in those cases 
where it did not come from the home or the environment. Work 

1 ) See Group Disparities in Educational Participation and 
Achievement , op. cit . ? " 
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experience and its challenges, the realisation of the handicap 
that a poor youth education represents for building a career, a 
desire to develop hitherto unexploited and newly discovered abili- 
ties and .interests , or simply thirst for knowledge or need for a 
period or^reflection and personal enrichment can be some of many \ 
sources of inspiration for adult study. 

It seems fair to assume that a recurrent education system 
«;c eived as a permanent feature of life and career planning will- 
contribute to a better distribution of educational opportunity * 
and, to the extent that education, life, and career ^chances are 
related, of "life" opportunity. 

However, such a system will deserve^ the name "policy" only 
if it provides all those concerned With the education and career^ 
planning required with the necessary information and motivation. 
Without this, there is a serious risk that the decision to .stay 
on at school or to enter the labour market, as well as the deci- 
sion to return to education in a recurrent education system, will 
continue to be determined by social background, level of education 
of parents, and stimulation provided by living and working en-r 
vironment, etc. - all factors that are strongly socially biased. 
Recurrent education could 'thus lead to an increase in inequality 
that would be much more difficult to counter than the present 
inequality ( 1 ) , , ~ v. 

Hence the importance of recruitment activities, to'which 
attention will be given later in thij^ paper. 

THE WORLD OP WORK- 

Increasingly rapid technological change and the continuous 
transformation of the organ isa*bi$nal patterns of work have a 
direct impafct -on the conditions that the individual meets and 
shapes in his work situation. At the level of the labour market, 
the jieed for skilled manpower in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms depends on more and more complex national and internationals 
developments. ^ e 



1) The ^decline in numbers of first admissions to higher education^ 
in Sweden and, since Autumn 1972, in Prance as well, could be \ 
seen as a healthy self-regulating "process if it were motivated 
by arguments other than fear of. not finding a job on completion 
of higher education. It must be feared that in the present 
situation, this trend to staft away from higher education rein- 
forces social selection. 
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'As a result, it is becoming difficult to. ensure a satisfactory 
interplay between the world of work and the educational syetem. 
Forecasting occupational structures has become very difficult, and 
manpower planning a less and less useful aid to educational plan- 
ning. At the level of the individual, educational certificates 
continue to serve, perhaps for lack of better criteria, as en- 
trance tickets to the labour market, tjut this marginal interaction 
does not guarantee that what is taught in the schools corresponds 
to what is expected fio;n people in their jobs. 

These problems have made acute the question of the function 
that education, understood as education provided within th$ formal 
school system, should fulfil as regards work requirements and, on 
the system's level, the labour market. The argument can be ad- 
vanced that education should not in any way certify students 1 
vocational qualifications, but leave this to the worlo^, Qf work. 
While this may be accepted, it does not solve the problem, as 
there 'is also /growing .support fo,r the thesis that. the distinction 
between "general" and'^'vocational" education is meaningless. If 
this is accep/ted, it would make no sense to restrict, the role of 
the educational system to providing general ^education and leave 
vocational eaucation - and certification - to industry. 

The response of the education system to these changing re- 
quiremeriTOvnas been to lengthen the period of general education^. 
By broaderylng., the curricula, transfers between parallel programmes 
have been / facilitated t>and the choice of a- specific educational 
career postponed. The ability of the educational system to respond 
to rapidly changing demands was expected to increase through these 
measures.; But the response on the side of the world of work has 
been muchj more relevant: tn^ strong growth of on-the-job training 
°has provided an answer to th&'nefcd for a quick adaptation of 
peopled [knowledge and skills to changing wor^requir^ements . On 
the other hand, educational diplomas and degrees have lost their 
permanent validity, 

overall result of these ■ adaptations in education and in* 



e 

dustry h^s satisf one. On both sides, insight into the 
nature ot the relation between the functions of school education 
and o^t-the- job .training was lacking, 'Or^othe education side, no 
analysis/ v as made of the several components of "general education" 
and it Was perhaps too readily A assumed that the c/cttaponent "general 
culture 1 ! was the only relevant one. 
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The major weakness, however, has been a certain shortsighted- 
ness concerning the qualities -needed to survive in an anonymous 
technological society ia general and. in the working environment 
(taken in the larger sense, i.e. including not only paid jobs, ■ 
But^also, for example, the worfc of Jiousewives ) in pai*ticu3^r. 
These requirements have much to do with the alienation Afi which 
life in our production and consumption-oriented society" leads us. 
They are also related to the ability to define one's own role and 
make the appropriate choices as to one's life in it's' entirety. 

Concerning the world of work, this means making the right 
choices about one's, own career. The^umber of these choipes and 
the frequency at which Ufcey have to be 1 made are rapidly increasing 
Also at stake are the ability and the re^l possibility ta partici- 
pate in the decision-making -and implemsrntatioifi' , 7T , ^.decisions con- 
cerning all aspects of Jhe work environment ( 1 j)V 

The main task of recurrent education as related to the world 
of work consists in providing a—suitable 'environment for ttese 
qualities *to develop. This is more than a.matter^of impacting ■ 
knowledge and skills. It implies a change in tlje organisa't^jon of 
the learning situation over the whole line, i.e. as much in torn 1 
pulsory as in post-compulsory education, and, .as much in the a^ual 
work situation as in the school* situation. — •^^^ 

The difficulties in, forecasting labour market needs are liKN*v 
to increase as a result of the acceleration of social and techno- 
logical progress, of the ra*pid*creation of'new knowledge and its 
instant application, and also of the creation of new international 
trade bioc's. ' Occupational and' regional flexibility and mobility 
will be required to a very high degree. 

In the narrow context of the" rapidly changing needs for 
skilled manpower, a system of recurrent education could, provide 
the necessary flexibility. This is not identical to introducing 
pr£gra£mjies that impart new vocational skills or adapt such* skills 
to new technologicalo-developments. The* words "vocational, .skills" 
have an^rrow connotation that is not compatible with the nature 
and orientation oi a recurrent educatlon'policy: the occupational 
flexibility tffat is needed in a techndlogical society during one's 
entire prifessional career requires as much new attitudes , judge- 
ment as to one's own ^abilities, career planning, and ability to* 
make choices as vocational skill and knowledge in the strict sense 

k 1 ) See for an analysis of the discussion *and a report of "the" 
% realisations as to ttoi<8: A. Daliri, Recurrent Education in 
Norway*' op* cit« 
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A second ° f uric ticj>**Wr£t could be assigned Jo recurrent educa- 
tion in th^s. framework of labour market policy is that of acting as^^" 
a- regulating instrument during periods 0£ within sectors of ui\aiir^ 
ployment (or of risk of unemployment): recurrent education could 
be used as an alternative to a "conservatory" unemployment policy. 
.Those whose skills have become inadequate for coping with changing 
techniques or unmarketable for othex economic reasons would be en- , 
couraged and enabled to enrol in recurrent education. Thus they 
would not only' increase their own chances in the labour market, 
but also become a manpower reserve on which the various countries 1 
» economies could draw.^ Such programmes of recurrent education 
would, however, fail in their purpose if they were planned in 
terms of immediate labour market needs and not primarily decided 
upon by the participating individuals. They will also have to 
reckon with the strong social bias built into* every supply of 
services that distorts the demand and makes -it~fajll to attain the 
^bje'ctives that one had set out to achie* e: the incentives to 
participate in such ^recurrent education programmes may be inversely 
related to people 1 s^rj^al needs for further education. It must, \ 
therefore, be repeated that a polfcy of recruitment and guidance 
should be pursued simultaneous^. . £1 — ~ 



EDUCATION AND KNOWLEDGE 

. Society is *becomirig f %6re and more a "knowledge society 1 *. 
Drucker(1) has shown that the "knowledge industries", producing 
and distributing ideas and information rather than goods and ser- 
vices, accounted for one-quarter pf the United States gross; na- 
tional product in 1955- This was alrea&y t\iree times the propor- 
tion of" the national product that the country spent- on t]ie "knowl- 
edge sector" in 1900. Yet by 1965 r just ten years later, the 
knowledge sector was taking one- third of a much bigger national 
product. # - In the late ' 1970s it will -account for .half of the total 
national product. Every other dollar earned and spent in the 

American economy "will be earned by producing and distributing 

» 

ideas and information, or spent on procuring ideas and information. 
The old capital-labour relationship is being replaced by a capital- 
knowledge-labour relationship, with competence and skills based on 
knowledge playing an increasingly important role. " N 



,1) P.F. Drucker, "The Jgnowledge Society". In New Society . 
24th April, 1969. 
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The word "knowledge" stands in this context, however, for 
Jore than factual knowledge. It also means the ability to use 
lowledge in order to discriminate and to judge, which is more a 

Jatter of having a set of relevant concepts at" one*s disposal 

ian knowing the facts. It is not the obsolescence of factual 
knowledge but the inability to*renew one's concepts and to make 
appropriate use of them that has the most serious consequences 
for people T s ability to function in the various situations in 
which they are placed. In the context of the work situation, 
this is the greatest obstacle participat ion of workers in ^elf- 
management. ' • 

A second important aspect relates to the distribution of 
knowledge in society. As the production and application of knowl- 
edge tends to be .controlled by the few, the possibilities for 
realising a^ participatory society diminish and the risks of alie- 
nation of man in his working and living environment increase. 
Hence the "knowledge and control" issue(1) is receiving more and-^* 
more attention as one of the basic issues in industrial society. 

The potential of recurrent education to contribute to solving 
this complex cluster of problems will lie determined by its ability 
to give the individual real access to knowledge,, . its creation, and 
its use. Prom the above, it follows that this> is not a matter of 
facts and of obsolescence of facts, but of a restructuring of the 
interaction between the creation of, access to, us£ of, and con- 
trol over knowledge in "terms of the individual* s. relation to these 
issues* 



THE LARGER -CONTEXT 

A fun analysis of the interaction* between education and. 9 
society is beyond the scope of this report. Two aspects of this 
interaction, however, need to be mentioned at this point: the 
risk of a growing "dichotomy between the value system in -education 
and that of* society , and the alienation of man in a technological 
and bureaucratic world. Tfce present acuter^awarejoese' Of the need 
to preserve the environment and to master pollution could be 
added as a third issue, although^ the suggestions to which this- 
concern has given rise in connection with the role of recurrent 
education overlap greatly with those relating to the— other two 
aspects. 

l) See notably Knowledge and Control , edited by M. Young, 
v Rputledge and Keg oi Paul, London, 1971 . 
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The gap between valve systems does not start when young 
people leave school. In contemporary educational discussion it 
is stressed that there are great discrepancies between the inten- 
tions, life expectations, and attitudes for which schools stand, „ 
and those that the child meets at home, In his peer group, and in 
his neighbourhood 1 ) . One of the key motives given for. breaking 
with the practice of uninterrupted full-time schooling is that 
this might, help »to. decrease this dichotomy. With youth education 
reaching beyond adolescence into adulthoojd, most young people 
have developed their, personalities and acquired the essentials of 
their beliefs and attitudes by the time iihey ieave school. On 
entering "active life", .-they are often confronted with very dif- 
ferent value systems. The danger is not so much that of a clash, 
but of a growing irrelevance of school education to .students 1 and 
adults 1 interests. 

^his is only one aspect of the previously mentioned aliena- 
tion problem observed in schools and universities. Alienation is 
a symptom of the basic failure of.jpodern society ^unisespond to 
people , s most eS'Sentifel aspirations.* Mention has already been 
made of its^ appearance in the work ^situation. But it has also 
been observed in other* sectors of pociety: in political behaviour, 
in consumer attitudes, in Human relations in general, and in be- 
haviour towards health and social benefits provisions. 

The desirability of a further expansion of the traditional 
educational systems catering exclusively fhr the younger genera- 
tion must be seen in this context. The arguments against such a 
further expansion are also inspired by the conviction that the 
time has come to give more attention to second-chance education 
for adults. <:v • ' 

The resources problem has inspired many countries - among 
>±hem some in which access to post-secondary education was tradi- 
tionally open to all those who possessed the appropriate secondary 
school-leaving certificate. - to restrict the number of students in 
higher education. In other cases, the uncertainty of finding a 
job after they have left higher education jhas discouraged qualified 
candidates from enrolling in post-secondarjy education. 

This enforced or voluntary restriction in youth enrolments in 
post-secondary education could be of positive value if it were 
appropriately utilised>in a recurrent education policy. If not,' 



1) See for an analysis of this problem in Prance the above- 
mentioned report ;*f^the Joxe Commission. ^ 0 



it may have undesirable effects or* the dsmocratisation of post- 
secondary education, as already indicated. If it were embedded 
in a recurrent education policy, it could restore the balance be- 
tween youth and adult participation in education, as the open 
places in the post-secondary institutions could be filled by 
"recurring" adult students. But in order to make -such a "return" 
of adults possible, it would be necessary both that- post-secondary 

few 

programmes and training approaches be geared to the specific needs 
of these adults, arfd that those who abandon studies be, given a 
real chance of returning to education at a later age. As things 
stand, universities may well open their doors to ^dults in order 
to rill the empty places, guarantee full, employment of their staff, 
and maintain their level of funding. But in the absence of a re- 
current education policy, such emergency measures have serious 
drawbacks,; and are unlikely to help in achieving a better inter- 
play between education on the one hand and society's needs and the 
k in(Jividual* s aspirations, on the other. 

Recurrent education cannot be the panacea for all these prob- 
lems, some of which require immediate short-term solutions.. But 
it is one thing to adopt these measures without offering an alter- 
native and without <any evaluation of „their broader and long-term • 
implications for b the individual and for gociety,,and quite another 
to adopt them as part* 0 of a valitl alternative strategy. 

* ■.; 

CONCXUSION . f 
« \ ' 

Each* of these objectives has by nature a twofold orientation^ 
that of adaptation and that of emancipation. It is necessary to 
serve the transmission of knowledge, aptitudes, and attitudes as 
well as the creation of new knowledge, aptitudes, and attitudes", 
and to help the individual adapt to what" Will ie asked of him in 
society, while providing him with the capacity and tools to change 
society. This fiindamental quandary applies to the equality objec-. 
tive as well. The dilemma is also clearly demonstration the 
socio-economic dimension: recurrent education is expected both to 
achieve a better adaptation af education £o the labour market, and 
to emancipate the individual from socio-econbmic constraints. 

oOnce it is accepted that the dilemma outlined above is a - 
fundamental characteristic of all educational policy objectives 
and therefore thqse of recurrent education as well, it is appro- 
priate! to question whether in this respect recurrent education has 
anything new to contribute. 
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The conventional educational (system shows an increasing in- 
ability to meet students' aspirations, and is failing to effec- 
tively prepare them for the .creative role that the} - desire to play 
in society. In 'an increasingly technological and bureaucratic 
world, a shift towards a more emancipatory strategy such as re- 
current education may ^represent wfmld benefit both .the individual 
and society. > ( 

The basic assumption undarlyjing this report is t^iat the 
strategy being proposed under wis label "recurrent education" has 
the potential to facilitate such ja shift in each of the goal areas 
discussed above, ~L.e, to provide | better opportunities for indivi- 
dual development, greater educational and social equality, and 
better interplay between, the edu/cational and o'ther social sectors*, 
including a better contribution 'to the potential for necessary 
economic growth. The credibility of this optimistic assumption 

is jbased on the nature and scope of the proposed policy. instru- 

ments, which acknowledge the increased rate of chail^ in modern 
technological society and the growing in^erdependency among the 
several social sec tors . The implication of these developments 
for education is that a n£w strategic position must be'provided, 
both in its relation to society and its place in the individual's 
life career. In doing this, it" should be borne in" mind that the 
educational sector is not autonom^Ss and that educational policies 
can be effective only if* co-ordinated with policy measures in * 
other social fields. If this is. net done, Jits potential ability 
to be ah instrument of individual and social : . creativity and 
emancipation will be considerably reduced. 
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part Two 



RECURRENT EDUCATION : 

in* Rational ^'social implications 
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Chapter 1 



IMPLICATIONS "FOR TrlK 
PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



, INTRODUCTION 

The introduction of recurrent education necessitates radical 
changes in the structure of the conventional educational system 
and a re-assessment o$ the objectives it pursues. A major ques- 
tion that arises is at what stage recurrent education in th' " sense 

■■ f 

of alternating education wit,h work -or other activities should . 
start. At present, the enrolment ' growth in post-secondary educa- 
tion constitutes the key edueaticfrial problem in many OECD Member 
countries. Recurrent education has attracted great interest in 
these countries as a possible alternative to the continuous growth 
of higher education. However, the problems in higher education 
are* to a great extent a function of the structures and objectives 
of secondary, and ccirggqxietrtly— a r^rganis^t i on of secondary edu- 
cation is of vital importance for the development of the post- 
secondary towards a system of recurrent education. 

The recent development of secondary and higher education has 
shown that the likelihood of reaching a given educational objec- 
tive depends in a decisive manner on the nature of administrative 
and] structural arrangements and on the^|^co-ordination. It has 
also become clear that there is a close interdependence between^ 
levels of education; expansion at the secondary level creates 
pressure at the higher level, reforms of arithmetic syllabi, or of 
methods of primary reading greatly affecf the secondary level, 
changes in admission policies of universities affect choices of 
subjects or programmes in secondary school, etc. If anything is 
to be learned from recent experience, it is that educational poli- 
cies must be co-ordinated and comprehensive • * 

Hence the introduction, of recurrent education, if it is to 
- <rv be successful, must be part of a wider policy for educational 
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change in which all types arv* levels are carefully co-ordinated, 
and account is taken of their interaction- Recurrent education 
will necessitate reforms in curricula and structure, both at the 
compulsory and post-compulsory level. It also implies bringing 
upper seconuary and post-secondary education together into one 
flexible and integrated system, 



RECURRENT, COMPULSORY, 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

■ ■. 

In the first place, upper secondary education programmes 
need to be restructured im order ,to be brought into the framework 
of recurrent education. If alternation between recurrent' educa- 
tion and work begins after the completion of compulsory schooling, 
it can be anticipated that many young people from the age of 16 
or 17 will leave school to seek temporary employment or other 
meaningful activity. This raises the problem of including "ter- 
^ minal" characteristics in all educational pfogrammes for the years 
preceding this alternating period, i*e. in upper secondary or even 
at the end of "compulsory" school. However, the question of when, 
in terms of educational attainment and social maturity, this al- 
ternation between recurrent education and other activities could 

commence can be answered only in a specific country, and perhaps 

% " 
regional, context. It will notably depend on current and planned 

duration of compulsory education, the organisational structure of 

the first cycle of secondary education, and the extent to which a 

sufficient number of appropriate jobs o*r other social activities 

are available. 

Irrespective of the exact age level at which recurrent educa- 
tion should start, the programme of the last y«ears of compulsory 
education needs to develop a closer integration, between general ^ 
and vocation-oriented education. It should improve the general 
basis for those who embark on a more vocational-oriented educa- 
tion, and provide those who follow a general educational programme 
with basic vocational notions and concepts. At present, pupils 
° leaving secondary school have no free choice: certain stream's 
leave no alternative to. higher education, others no possibility 
for entering it. Therefore, the mai» task of future upper secon- 
dary education should be to give each pupil^Jjasic preparation for 
a vocation as well as preparation for further study, and thereby 
offer all pupils, including those in the more general-oriented 
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streams, the possibility of a period of .-meaningful work*beforv 
later returning to study." Such changes in upper secondary school 
are also a sine* jua non if it became a generalised practice to 
acquire work or Other social experience before entering upon 
further education. 

This -.means that secondary school curricula with a heavy 
"humanistic" bi^as must fce revised. Curricula must, therefore, be 
re-oriented, towards the tec'hry cal-industrial and the soc i o-cui turW 
aspects of modern society; which have been largely ignored by the 
traditional secondary school. » The historic aspects of present- 
day society need not therefore be. neglected . This is no doubt one. 
of the most arduous tasks confronting, secondary education; and the 
viability of the. proposal to make this stage the starting point 
of arsystem of recurrent education depends to a high degree on its 
success. 

It must be repeated that the main long-term task of recurrent 
education is not to make up for the shortcomings of youth educa- 
tion, i.e. to compensate for the deficiencies of, compulsory educa- <$T 
tion in providing equality of opportunity, in relating its pro- 
gramme meaningfully to society, and in offering .full opportunities 
for individual -redevelopment . Its task is to offer in relation to 
equality of opportunity, relevance of programmes and opportunity 
for individual development, a new, dimension that youth education 
is intrinsically unable to provide. 

The main task of compulsory education is to| provide all young 
people with the "basic knowledge, attitudes, and ^skills that will 
allow them to fully profit from the possibilities for educational, 
personal, and professional development offered to them on leaving 
compulsory schooling. The achievement of trfis objective assumes 
that certain minimum level's are set that have to be reached by 
everyone except, perhaps, c by a small percentage*"^ severely in- * 
tellectually disadvantaged: however, this group is in no way 
identical in si2e and composition t6 the high percentage disadvan- 
taged by the actual youth educational system. 

The concept of "compensatory education" .for socially- ■ 
disadvantaged people inadequatelyoexpreBseB wj^at strategy is re- 
quired for achieving this .aim, as it implies accepting the id£a 
that "compulsory level education w^puld permanently and by definition 
be unsuited to .the* needs of this group. The aim should be t\ make 
mastery of the abova^mentioned .common minimum targets the teteV of 
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the "normal" . system,. The concept of "mastery 'learning" ( 1 ) as 
advanced in recent years embodies this notion of a minimum educa- 
tional target for -all pupils to be achieved by radically diver- 
sifying time,' approach, and resources according to pupils 1 needs. 
It implies abandoning uniform* approaches, and makes concrete the 
vague notion of "individualised teaching". 

In, this context, one x may advance the thesis that a priority 
task of compulsory education is to provide a common basis for all* 
youth, and that this implies that the target of developing indi- 
vidual talent through diversified curricula must be given a. ^.ower 
priority at this stage. ^ « 



RECURRENT AND 'POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In several- ways, post-secondary education in" the OECD Kember 
countries .has recently been developing in a direction. that 'favours 
t-he introduction of a system of recurrent education( 2 ).. Two of 
these trends are to be particularly mentioned: 

a) The trend to divide long university programmes into 

several shorter "units", leaoTing to certificates that ° ' 
provide access both to a profession and to the higher 
—stages of the programme (.3); and 
' b) access to university-type post-secondary education is 
c being widened to include pupils coming from non-academic 

rs£cbnd*iry programmes. As- a" result, the dividing line * 
between university and, "other"" post-secondary education 
is becoming blurred. " - 

» " • • 

The advancement of new policies for* the total post-secondary 
field is of primary -concern .to most OECD Member countries. The 
j general concepts around which the .new policies- are formulated are: 
greater variety in programmes* and shorter and pbssibly less ex- 
pensive programmes. Furthermore, it is beginning to Joe recognised 



1 )°' See Mastery Learning, Theory and Practice , edited by 

James H, Block, Holt, Rinehart and" Winston, 'New York, 1971 . 

2) " See for art analysis. of .these trends Towards New Structures in " 
• Post-Secondary Education , OECD, M 97 1 T \ ~~ 7Tr% ■ ' 

3) Such a policy is advocated in Less Time, More Options . 
Education beyond the Hi&h School. A Special Report and ' 

1 " Recotoendations by The- Carnegie Commission on Higher"EcTucation ; 
January 197T, McGraw Hill', New' York. ~" \ 
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that a great deal of relevant education takes place outside the 
formal educational system and that this^must be taken Into account 

The most prominent feature of these new policies has been the 
establishment of short-cycle institutions of post-secSndary edu- 
cation(l).j One of the 'Unstated intentions" of this policy was to 
direct students away from overcrowded universities and to create 
a "binary" system* /This would in'fact allow the universities tu 
continue exercising their traditional role and maintain theii 
-status as high-prestige institutions. * ■ ^ 

The problems that have emerged, however, are f ormidable , r In 
many cases, the new institutions strive to gain the' same prestige 
as the 1 "long'f, traditional institutions by raising standards, f 
stiffening admission conditions, and lengthening courses. ,: Stu- 
. dents often turn away from the programmes ,"£hat provide occupa^ 
tional qualifications and prefer- those programmes that allow them 
to transfer to M long"-cycle institutions. „ But it must be added 
that in some instances the policy has been successful, ajnd that 
the new institutions are more popular among students 1>tian the con- 
ventional ones. ' The- "district, colleges" in Norway are a case- in 
point." • ■•'*,. 

- "While the above-described trends in post-secondary education 
contribute^ no doubt, "to creating favourable conditions for a 
system of recurrent education, they are in no way sufficient, Las 
they— are not part of an^ overall restructuring of post-compulsory 
education, nor are they co-ordinated with- related innovations in 
other social sectors. * 

The post-secondary system as part of a recurrent education 
system must become a system structured in several' levels and 
organise^, so as' t.o allow students to. progress at different speeds 
in tne various programmes and subjects. In general, its organi- 
sation should offer sufficient variation and be flexible enough 
to respond to the needs of a clientele whose expectations, former 
learning experience, and home and neighbourhood environment are " 
much -more \ diversified than that^of the present student population. 

The se :- conditions cannot be fulfilled if ^recurrent education 
is organised on a strict year and grade basis^ Instead, .its' \ , 
recipients must be able~to fake up and leave studies throughout 
their l'iares.,^ whenever their situations allow or require it.- Thisr 
also implies that courses are no "longer exclusively fullttime. 

1) Se^j.the background papers .for the OECD Meeting on SlJ^Rt^-Cycle 
Higher Education^ 'heJLd. in Grenoble on 15th-17th November, 1971 ' 
(series of roneoed docu^ents^ publication forthcoming*. s 
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Part-time ^variants of equal standing and quality must be included 
in order to increase the flexibility of tthe system. --This will 
also facilitate makings-existing adult educational programmes part 
of a recurrent education system. \ 

Another conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing is that a * " 
system of "capitalisable units" or "capitalisable modules" may * 
neeX to be introduced. A great variety of flexible combina-p 
tions -of such modules, based on subjects and on combinations of 
sub jectsy would ^be" possible .* -These would better respond' to^ the *^ 
needs of hb^th the labour market and the individual than the pres- 
ent^ qualifications or degrees, y and would also allow students to 
interrupt their education and resume it at some later date in 
accordance with their particular situations. However, 'it will be 
important to avoid a rigid system of certificates in relation to 
a system of capitalisable, units, which would be Contrary to the 
generally welcome, trend towards more integrated knd ^interdisci- 
plinary approaches. \ , . 

.Adults with vocational experience who. enrol lin recurrent 
education will have dif f erent* expectations to those who^enter the 
system immediately on completing ~sec*cfa&ary school. "Their age and c 
experience will ..make them more exigent than many young students ^ j 

as regards the relevance of the programmes to their needs. But 
their demands will" often be unexpressed anS they will/ need to be 
given the opportunity to make concrete choices. Hence" the impor- 
tance of active participation in decision's on programmes as an 
essential feature of such 3 a system. ■« 

Policies for post-secondary education have assumed that the 
distribution of students over the various fields of study will 
fnore or less automatically be prdportional to the later available 
career opportunities. However, under present conditions, the xime 
lag between entry into higher education and entry into employment ' , 

often results in a serious disproportion in the output of the 
educational system and the careers available. One of the main 
tasks- of recurrent' ejiucation>at this siage will be to replace the 
present inflexible ".one-time" relation between* supply and demand 
with a "many-timed" relation., - 

Such profound changes of post-secondary ^education pose, how- y 
ever, the problem of the future relation between kno 'ledge pro- 
duction (or research) on the one hand and knowledge distribution 
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A (or teaching * and knowledge application}, on the ".other. While this 
is not the ; place to. analyse this complex issue, 'it is obvious that- 
new ways of ^integrating them must be fouiid>, if the hypothesis that 
' 'these fields profit from each ojt&er- and c?arihdt~~be carried out in 

isolation- is correct". _ ' ! \ 

At the institutional level, i*t , is~~dTfr icult to imagine how 
an effective integration between --teaching and research, can he or- 
ganised ^wherever recurrent education programmes will 'be provided. 
New ways of demonsti<ating the relevance jpf research to its appli- 
cations will have to be found if recurrent education is not to 
^ reinforce the s-plit .between research and- teaching, or alternatively., 
research is not to be so decentralised tfrat its quality is en- 
dangered. The first task to be carried out fn this contexts-is to 
determine w hich types of research—activity have a* direct potential 

relevance to learning, as it is understood in recurrent ejdu^ation 

discussion. Inasmiach as- research' inVolveraeTalTTs" a" means of de- » 
veioping criti^arl-nanderstanding, it;needs to be an integral part ■ 

__^-of^"5ny recurrent, education programme. "Self-learning 1 * and "self- 
assessment" r planning 6ne T s own educational career, and choosing 
between the .T.any available options demand the 'development of abili- 
ties that can be ac'quired only through involvement .in "didactic 
research" . 



r ADMISSION AND EVALUATION / ■. 

Another important' aspect 'of recurrent .education on which we 
have* already touched is admissions policies / j^Tti most OECD Member 
countries, admission rules, marftain .a strict separation; between 
secondary^ and higher education, and often reiruforce social -selec- 
tion. One of the- "basic ideas embodied in recurrent education is 
the departure' from the practice o.ifVhaving a uniform academic frame 
of ■ reference - as a basis for admission. Relevant working- expedience 
must be t taken int'o account Ik the admission rules ini^itder to 
achieve a better- integration between education and working life. 
Such admi s's ions policy widl*also encourage the. "individual to enter 
the labour market fo^Fome years after completing compulsory schofll- 
ing or upper secondary school, because he will. be able to profit^ 
from his, working experience in terms of "credits" when he decides ■ 
to return to study. ■ • ' i * 

. • Furthermore, admissions are closely linked to evaluation and 
-to grading, degree structures, and certification, and all are 
closely Related to the objectives.- of the recurrent-' 
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education pure-gramme . The critical criterion in this context is 
the £act that recurrent education ia"alv/ays° intermittent: it 

follows upon and precedes a period cc other .activity. . This is 

the principal way in which ito^if f er9- f rom the .presen't /educatf onal 
system, which always leads to a final stage, remunerated "by a cer- 
tificate giving access to a profession. "- 

/ "One of the implications of; this admissions policy is thai 
not only the ^educational experience obtained in a foregoing period 
p.f education but also the experience knowledge , and aptitudes 
acquired in the intermittent periods of work" (or leisure) will 
need W be assessed and taken into account. 

' - ^The concept as such of strict set>s of admissions criteria for 
specific programmes and the practice of Refusing entry to those 
candidates tohp^ do not meet these criteria are. not compatible with 
the idaa of recurrent education. Whenever the individual would- 
like ■ to be involved in, further education, an assessment will need 
to be made of^his experience and aptitudes in j*rder to advise;him 
on which courses-he would- best enter.- ... ^ 

How can the "credentials barrier" be broken?(1) It is cle^r 
that recurrent education will suffer if the role of certificates* 
and degrees, their structure and nature, cannot be fundamentally 
changed. * , e ■ ' 

At this juncture, a few points can be made that app^y, cer- 
tainly, to all ■ education but that occupy' a key place in a re- 
current education strategy: 

a) Evaluation in a recurrent education system needs to be 
pragmatic, i.e. "problem-Qriented" , aimed at assessing 

the student's ability to successfully tackle the kind • V 
of problems that have" motivated him to enrol in this 
particular programme. The criteria for this evaluation 
. t have to refer less to acquired knowledge than the ability- ■ 
. to* track and apply relevant knowledge an&Sniake efficient 
use of the available resources.. mp 

b) Evaluation in a recurrent education system must >be di- ■ 
vested of its competitive and overly-sindividual character, 

has been suggested that individual evaluation be re- 
placed "by group evaluation, based on the pe'ff ormancfev of 
the group as a whole in achieving a given task or solving 
a given problem. The advocates of group evaluation argue 



1) S.'M. Miller, Breaking ;^e Credentials Barrier , Ford Foundation 
brochure, 1969. " *> / \ — 
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that.it is necessary to the furthering of co-operation 
rather thgn~ : ~competiti<in aJi.d- i n; A ividualisn1, 
' c) Nothing can be achieved in t^i's matter without consulta- 
tion with representatives of the occupational sectors. 
Their tendency to reinforce the monopoly of the aduca— 

. * J tional institution ovgr the awarding of credentials and 

to steadily raise the eduoational requirements for 
entering pro/e§sioils has often >been considered/as* one 
o£ /the, main causes of the'excessive importance attached i 

t^—^e-gr-e-e-s^V^-r— ^e~^f^The~most difficult* tasks of a- 

recurrent education policy will be- to persuade them to 
change' licensing rules and practices and to accept' en- 
s trants without "excessive regard to the amount "of fprmal 
education, applicants' have had - and perhaps-with the . . 
understanding that they will." have additional opportunities 
to pursue formal education latter i^life ft (2), 

•» „ ■ ^ 

THE iLVAILABILITy_ OF RECURRENT .EDUCATIorf 

Concerning the question of^ location 'and . availability of i re- 
current education, a concentration of educational facilities in 
large centres such 4 as most .contemporary post-secoridary institu,- 
tionB arejvould certainly restrict the possibilities of -participa- 
ting for much ofoilfe potential clientele. „ The' idea of the student • 
who goes to the institute of learning will need to be supplemented 
by the idea of the institute that goes' to the student; this will 
J.n particular mean a change in ; the,part of a recurrent education 
system thatt today c.oxi*esponds to- - post-secondary education. Much * 
experience, already exists in thte field in- terms of §tiidy circles, 
universities-of-the-air, universities without walls/ correspondence 
courses, university extensions, etc.. 

Part-time study will probably be an essenin^^ part 5 of a sys- 
tem' of recurrent education. ■■ It will 'require* eiS^fc^onal. facilities 
.close c to the , place of residence, and reinforce tnSJ^ed for a- well- 
distributed and decentralised system* No doubt much of "the future 



1) See for this, among' others, Report on Higher.Education , by 
Prank Newman, et al*. , Government Printing Office, Washington, 

> D.C., jlil^^y 7 " . „,\ 

_2-)' — -!Hre~"quoted statement from the Ne'tfiaan report- refers to employers 
hiring- practices, but also applies to the professional,, " 
association^, i 
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expansion of educational facilities should therefore utilise the 
kind of 'pbsiti-J^li ties -outlined above,': in order to effectively 
cater for the variety- ;.:of needs and spec/1jD£c conditions of th's 
future clientele of recurrent edUcatio/i; " J 

The systematic utilisation of locally available resources . 
(bo-ti& physical and human) offers hitrvsrto unexplored, or insuffi- 
ciently exploited possibilities- ^ It aust, however, be expected 
that this .wil^<meet strong resistance caused by -fears of a decline 
in quality, fears often rooted in, such factors as the prestige of 
post^se u condary institution's and vested interests of teachers. 

Hence the usefulness of a study of already existing realisa- 
• tions of this, kind. At first sight, the North American scene 
offers interesting and convincing examples of how resources in a , 
neighbourhood can .Tpe mobilised {whatever the incentives for insti- 
tutions and teachers joining such ^ventures ) in order to provide a 
maximum variety of courses wi";h maximum accessibility. * 

Of the suggestions that have been made in this context., the 
i-dea of local centres with a mu^ti-purpose role, in proximity " to ■ 
the st.udents( 1 ) , and having, a dominant field of activity, seems 
promising.: They can be attached, to local compulsory "and secondary 
schools, and can also rely on regiona*! centres for assistance*. . 

*. .In Yugoslavia, suggestions have been made for the local pool- 
ing of all existing types' of schools at the secondary and -'terifciary 
level into "school centres", which would require a certain amount 
of * infegration( 2) . It has-been suggested~lihat^ ^ s om#' '^X ""th^e a e new ^ 
^educational institutions could develop within the framework' of an 
■association of enterprises from indixidxtal— sectors-, ^bj«ttche,s and 
^groups- of labour. This would be a means of achieving a/ true inte- 
gration of education with other sectors Of the economy." It* is 
obvious that in these institutions young people and adultve would 
receive instruction together. 0 * ] \' f 

Alpo related to distribution is the use of new media. Tech- 
nology promise* to enable recurrent education- to become "time-free 
and "space-free", and" thus to fulfil. one of its essential require- 
ments: to establish appropriate channels of communication between 
. ' ■ . - f i ■ _ • . - ft' 

■ " i ■ k 

1) See .in particular^ B. Schwartz, "Continuing Education f&r Adults 
•in Permanent Education , Council ofVEurope , op.^-irt . ^ ■ . « 

2) Recurrent Education in :Yugoslaviav ~ in aeries "Recurrent Educa- 
tiorf', Policy, and Development' in OECD Countries,' CERI/OECD, 
1972.. 



students and centres of /dompeterlee ( 1 ) . But there is still a long 
way to go before this promise becomes reality. It has become a 
truism that in the educational field technology has not kept pace 
with the ^evelopmen^tr/in other fields, and it is debatable whether 
technology will be a4)le to do so in the foreseeable fu.ture(2). 

Of the problems and risks involved in making mass technology 

the key vehicie fdr the transmission of recurrent education pro- 

/ 

grammes, two mus;t be mentioned: 

a) The ability to use these media as instruments for self- 
learning or independent study seems to be inversely S 
rela/ted to the educational and social fevel of the 
- student. This implies that their use becomes more 
problematic the wider thejcircle of participants in 
terms of educational and Social background. Hence the 
/risk that indiscriminate use of new technologies will 
counteract the objective of greater educational equality. 
0 Programmes that are primarily transmitted through new 
/ , media have to compete. -with the established, traditional 
; ' institutions. There ;s a great risk that they wili-.^ 
become seconds-rate in terms of the prestige their ^ 
certificates confer. v.' 



There is a close interaction between the media used and the 
objectives being effectively .j^irsuedf the choice of the medium 
inevitably implies that ascertain type of candidate is mosl? easily 
attracted and reached i and fhat a certain learning target is 
attained. New media tend "to create their own ob jecti*ve^.j,.,. ; ar to 
change the priorities among the existing ones. 0n> the Mother hand, 
the choice of new media is at present strongly conditioned by what 
is available on the market and by the resources that can be tapped. 
The promise of a marketable video-tape system is a case. in point, 
because -of its Dbvious potential to make education "time^free" 
(after educational television has already made i-t "space-free"). 

In the United States, -attention has tjeeji drawn to.j/the possi- 
bility that "SF/TF {Space-Free/Time-Free ) programmes will be used 
by present institutions as -a way of keeping out the 



\1 ) See in particular Time, Space and Education , Notes on the 
K Future of Education, Educational Policy Research Center at 
^Syracuse, Vol* III, Issue 1, Winter 1972. 

2) IrKthis^ontext, the experience obtained in the United v £ingdom 
witfr the 3£)pen University" . is ^ry instructive- s 



disadvantaged" ( .1 } . Another fear is that the> wil^ reduce •the 
pressure on colleges and universities to serve the disadvantaged, 
and- a >tn^rd that they will "line up in prestige beneatk^ both com- 
niunity colleges and four-year institutions as a sap to the blacks 
and the poor\ f . And finally, it is possible that they "will in- 
crease the o^ta^ons and resources available\to the advantaged with- 
out a commensurate increase for the disadvantaged". One can cer- 
tainly agree with\jje authors that "a hard analysis (of the possi- 
ble impacts of SF/TF x programmes on the distribution of educational 
benefits) should precede and accompany any outburst of enthusiasm". 

It has also become clear thai in order to be an effective 
learning instrument, the use of new media must be part of a "con- 
certed action" in which a variety of media and approaches are 
combined. What applies to ongoing ventures that use-, for' example, . 
television as their principal teaching vehicles applies a fortiori 
to future recurrent education programmes with less motivate^^J^eds 
educated, and less resourceful students. & 

CURRICULA AND TEACHERS 

The general curricular design : the length of the educational 
periods, their full- or part-time character and^the frequency of 
alternation with other activities are -determined a great extent 
by the type of courses* The introduction of a system of "capi- 

ilisable units''* would considerably reduce the* c onstraints deri- 
fving from the present rigid programme strucxure, but ttie require-* 
ments of each particular type of course will continue to count 
heavily 1 in tfte organisation of recurrent education. 

A basic organising principle will be that of institutional 
flexibility. This implies that rigid structures have -to be "de- 
structured" t and that institutional arrangements have to be 1t dis- 
institutionalised" to a certain degree. It implies, furthermore, 
a high degree of integration jof educational provisions with wtfrk, 
living, and l eisure environments. Here again, many adult education 
programmes can shdw the way. 

Another basic principle of the organisation of the curricula » 
for recurrent education' is that of "vertical" and '.'horizontal" 
integration: ■ * '~ 



1) Time. Space and Education , op. cit . . p. 13. 
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a) Vertically, the s€rict hierarchical sequence of water- 
. tight teaching and Earning blocks that have to be 

successfully mastered" will need to giveaway to a flexible 
system of courses allowing ah infinite variety of com- 
• binations, whose coherence is based on their relevance 
to the problems the student is, tackling or in which he 
is interested. This may mean that "basic" and more 
"advanced" topics will be included in the same programme. 

b) Horizontally, the world of learning is still to a gr^at 
extent divided into general and vocational education. 

In fact, at the secondary level, this division coincid3s 
largely with that between prestigious and less prestigious ^ 
programmes. This is one of the. ma^or obstacles to 
equality of educational opportunity and to a better de- 
velopment of full individual potential{ 1 ) , 

In a recurrent education system it would be fatal if the 
division were maintained. It would mean that one would have failed 
to introduce programmes that are problem-oriented and. therefore - 
interdisciplinai*y and that- are academically-oriented as well as |7 
practically-oriented. The interest in interdisciplinary teaching, 
in particular in the sectors of health and the environment, 
may' lead to proposals organising problem 7 oriente£l recurrent 
education courses. 

As to the teachers, a very complex problem arises. On the- 
one hand, it is argued that in recurrent education the monopoly > . 
of* the certified professional teacher^hould make way for a more 
open teacher recruitment policy, implying both the use of pro*^ ■ 
fessionals >n all field* and with all kinds of competence and 
experience, and that teaching would not necessarily be a full-time 
or- a permanent profession. On the other hand, the role of the 
teacher would have to become much more complex and demanding than 
it is at present if u the teacher is also to be a counsellor on o 
social problems andt, social security, an expert on educational" 
technologies, a careers adviser, etc. It is difficult to .see how 
this could happen without a further "prof essionalisation" of tea- ■ 
chinfc. Lively discussions on the teachers" role and their own" 



1) At the post-secondary level, tne distinction .is" much less clear: 
It might be more apt to .-call most post-secondary curricula 
preparing as they do for -a professional certificate or diploma, 
"vocational" education^ their difference with secondary voca- 
tional training being one of level only. 
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1.) Teacher feducation and Training , Report by the -James Committee, 
HMsf), 1575. , > 

2) See The changing role of the teacher and its implications 
(forthcoming OECD publication,) . \ : 



"recurrent education" (in-service training) are going on in 
several Member countries, in particular in the United Kingdom in 
'the aftermath of the James ,Report( 1 ) . , 

Recurrent education presents a strong challenge to find; new 
and imaginative solutions for staffing of *he future educational 
system. In this search, consultation with the teaching profession 
is no doubt a key element(2). 9 . * 

In., this context, two other important ifV^ues need to be briefly 
mentioned: teaching methodology and the relation between teachers 
and strudents. First, the,,. adaptation of methodologies to the in- 
terests, motivations, and specific social work, and family situa- 
tions of adult students must be given high priority in planning ' . 
for a recurrent education system. Second, the implementation of - 
the principle of student participation in the design of courses,... 
the choice of methodologies', etc. will, necessitate a new type \of ' 
teacher-student relationship. J 

o . v„ f * :. ° , 

RfiCURRKNT EDUCATION AND ? \ * t * * 

■ * " OVER BR I DG I NG " EDUCATION • ■ t 

. f 

It was said in Part One of this Report that inter-generational 
inequality will be a 'serious problem for educational .policy during 
~the 1970s. It may be anticipated, that in many foeraber countries no * k 

initiative concerning recurrent education wi.ll be politically y 
tenable if it does fTot also include measures in favour of poorly- # 
educated adults. It would be difficult to accept that recurrent " *» ' 

education benefits, as does the present systemi, primarily the * : , 
younger generation. : 

As recurrent education should- encompass *all po'st-corapulsory » 
education provisions," it will have to respond to the needs of two 
majcfcr groups of students with different educational backgrounds. 
One group will consist of those with a father long period of 
earlier education, i.e. a completed^secondary or post-secondary 
educatiori7"'wnile 'the^. other group will include those with a short 
period of earlier basic education, i.e. adults who', 'wheV they left 
school, .had not yet reached, the "take-off level" at which tl^ey can 
benefit from recurrent education. ' 
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Jwo major problems emerge from this. Firs*, that of the 
distribution of re sources between the two groups. A major en- 
deavour' to give overbridgijig education up t« -the "take-off level" 
to poorly-educated adults, will restrict the resources available 
for the more educated yourtg and -.adults. ^ Whether such a maj.or en- 
deavour in'Nfavour of the firs"t group will be undertaken depends on 
the importanc'e-v^att ached to the question of inequalities between 
the genera tions , \and also on the* importance attached to the formal 
system 1 s role in retraining the labour" force . 

The second ma j or\proble,jn connected with over-bridging educa- 
tion is how 'to rnoti vate\the really poorly-educated to return to 
education. ^Experience has shown that it does not suffice to offer » 
educational facilities. r .Even when these adults feel the need for 
education, and it is offered free of charge, they still have to 
overcome strong socio-psychological barriers. If a concerted 
effort i's.not undertaken to help people overcome these obstacles, 
there i<s a great risk that overb t ri dging education will not reach 
those who need it most. * 

It is therefore important to complement the educational offer 
with active "outreach*' activities, consisting of a concerted en- 
deavour to attract these adults. Interesting result^ have been 
obtained in this field by educational organisers who work at the 
same place and on the same job as the adults whom they attempt to 
attract to further study(1). 

The educational content is, of course, also of great impor- 
tance, particularly in the initial courses, over bridging educa- 
tion must correspond ^to' the participants 1 specific ^field of inter- 1 
est and experience, i.e. be closely related to their own work — ^ 

situation. In this respect, promising experiments are being car- 
ried out in Norway (?)- 

In conclusion, it must be stressed that overbridging educa- 
tion and recurrent education as a long-term strategy are highly v 
.-complementary-. The former aims at diminishing the inequalities * 
between the generations; the latter will, hopefully, promote f 
greater intra-jgenerational 'equality. * Which of the two types of 
inequality is \ considered the more serious may differ according to 
specific national settings, but it is obvious that in the 



ERIC 



1) FOVUX (1970'), Kommitten for f b'rsb'ksverksamhef med vuxenut- 
bildning: Proposition 1 970 : 35 ,' Stockholm , Utbindnings- 
departementet.*. The work of this Committee contains interesting 
suggestions on this matter. 

2) See Xke Dalin, Recurrent Education in Norway , op. cit . 
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perspective of recurrent education, they have to be tackeled ' 
simultaneously, and that in view of limited resource's, a' choice 
must be made as to which of them should be given the highest ' 
priority in the near future. ? 
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Chapter 2. 

INTEGRATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
N ON- EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 



, INTRODUCTION ' # 

The* close interdependency between educational and other 
policies has come to the fore in the last few years. In atternpt-* 
ing-*to achieve equality of opportunity in the school system* 
attention has been drawn to. the need to combine the strictly edu- 
cational with supporting social and economic action in the home 
and neighbourhood, in income, taxation, and housing policies. 
The relatively modest role of education in attaining social 
equality has made obvious the fact that educational policy is only 
one element - and not the most important one - in achieving the 

♦wider social objectives that education pursues, 

„ The experience obtained in compensatory education for dis- 
advantaged groups must be kept in mind when planning for recurrent 
education: the need for a close integration between educational 
and non-educational supporting policies is particularly si>*ong if 
there is a gap between the motivations, culture, and aspirations 

✓ of school and th%^e of home, neighbourhood, and peer group. The 
adult who wi.ll enrol in recurrent education is, however, in closer 
interaction with his social environment than are young people: 
His internal motivation jfs7"'as a rule, stronger, 'b^t so are the 
external constraints working against his involvement in education. 
The need for a co-ordination between educational and non-educational 
policies derives furthermore from the close interaction with 
society that a system of alternation ^etween education acd other 
activities implies. 

This, need for coordination and integration between policies 
become s particularly evident in the attempt to achieve equality of 
educational opportunity and social equality: recurrent educations 
potential to achieve this is determined by the accompanying and 



supporting changes made outside the educational system. The need 
■for these changes and arrangements i»3 inversely proportionate to 
th§ educational and social level of the candidates, Tne lower 
their income .level and professional status, the less is their 
motivati'off^to enrol in recurrent education and the fewer their 
possibilities to make the necessary arrangements for work, job, 
financing of study, choosing the most appropriate type of pro- 
gramme, and planning their career, while their chances of rejoin- 
ing the labcur market on the .same or a higher professional level 
are also diminished. 

Without the necessary support and adaptation of, among other 
things, labour market policy.* and unemployment and promotion con- 
ditions, recurrent ellu'cation ^iaks increasing inequality and • 
strengthening social selectio|n. 

>In a short-term perspective ,t the co-ordination with non- 
educational policies will have- to^tjoncentrate on. a few key areas, 
and in particular on those changes in other areas that are pre- 
requisites for the introduction of a recurrent education system. 
In the following sections the changes needed in these areas are 
discussed in more detail. 

' FINANCING OF RECURRENT EDUCATION 

Financing of recurrent education is related to two types of 
costs. First, expenditure for educational, provisions as such: 
teachers, buildings, facilities, etc* Secondly, a system'of re* 
current- education entails important" and far-reactying-costs for the 
support of the individual -and his family during his participation ' 
in the courses. Jt is likely th*at the financing of the 'second 
type of costs and notably compensation for foregone earnings will * 
be one of t^he key problems in planning for -a system of recurrent # \ 
education. This raises the question of the levej. of *finano^ial 
support Tor the individual and the priority fof recurrei t education 
as compared with the expansion- of other educational, sectors. 

As to tne sources and methods of financing, the £irst question 
that arises is whetber recurrent education will*be financed out of 
the public budget, as in most youth education. This is primarily a 
matter of principle, comparable with the ^question o\f the financing 
of post-secondary education as it is at present widely discussed 
in many OECD' Member countries. • 

As to the cost aspect, 0 tlje first question that * is likely tov 
be raised is whether .the cost of recurrent education would^e 
lower than for conventional education. In seeking an answer to 
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this question, it # has .first to be considered that, as a result of 
a further increase in participation rates- and, in many oases, of 
demographic growth, the cost of the latter will no dcubt continue 

. to increase in all OECD Member countries. The chances- that in 'the 
existing" system the. direct expenditure per student -ouid be re- 
duced are very slim; on the contrary, due to increased staff costs 
they can be expected to rise considerably. Non-traditional types 
of post-secondary programme a have a better record, but the avail- 
able information, does not yet allow fair comparisons to be made. 
Furthermore, data on these programmes do noJ^ajTTly to a fully- , 
fledged system of recurrent educatifi^tf^'^ 

. The basic question whe.i it comes to taking a decision ^wjjl be 
that -of the returns* of recurrent education. A cost-benefit anal- 
ysis based on classical economic considerations ,is bound to turn 
out to the disfavouroOf recurrent education( 1 ) .„ -Far a correct 
cost-benefit analysis to be made, social %oals suiih as equality^ 
participation, |and benefit to the indivTdual in terms o£ improved 
opportunities for his, development must also be tatfen into account. 
These considerations may outweigh the higher costs in purely ecm- 
nom^jr terms. Secondly, future decisions in this matter are likely 
to be affected by factors such as the. growing awareness of the 
need to reconsider the co*ncejft of economic growth, the concern m 
about the "d^Ls -economies'* that .its' indiscriminate pursuit produces 
and, generally, the sorarch for a new equilibrium betwe.en social 
goals. # « / 

The .costs for the individual are in this "context as important 
an issue as the financing of the system itself. The main question 

"here'i-e whether - and iT so, to what Extent - the recipient of 
recurrent Education shoulfi contribute to its cost* It is- obvi ous 
that people v^ith low income and/or a poor youth education wI^T* / 
only be able and motivated t» t pgrticipate in recurrent education 
if such financing and insurance .schemes are provided that give 
them economic security during perxoda of study. " 

Co'untries may take different views concerning the recourse to 
public /o,r private means for -financing the costf*of Jthe individual's 
participation in a system o£L recurrent education.. But the margr^i 

3f or* variations on th»Tinancing theme is limited because of the 

clfee afteraction between, the level and t^pe of financing on the 

one tiand and th« potential of recurrent education* to attain the 
— j * f 

1; It mutt be added that th* results iof a cost-benefit analysis 
* f of ttyis kind .must be con-siderecl with great circumspection in 
* -view of the many incalculably factors involved. 



>basic educational and social objectives thp.t it pursues on the 

t 

other. It is ,~ foi> example , apparent^ that in the case of "overr 
bridging" education, the amount and ty^e of financial help needs 
to be related, to the age, amount of formdr education, family* 
responsibilities, and income of the recipient. In an earlier 
CERI publication, it is said that "if we accept the principle that, 
everyone has a right to, say, 16 years of full-time education - 
10 or 12 of them to be taken between the ages of, six and 16-18 and 
the rest later - and that this amount of education should—^* Sub- 
sidised, fully or partly, it' is clear that those who have exhausted 
the. ration of 16 years and who want to continue theiT '■ education 
would have to pay their own way"(1). Such a proposal-' implies that, 
in a short-term perspective, a financing policy for recurrent^ v«u- 
cation should give priority to the large group of under-educated 
adults, in particular in those countrie^ that have' wi tnessed a 
wide expansion of ycuth education. ' 

#1)UCATI0NAL • LEAVE OF ABSENCE * 

- If recurrent education. is to become accessible to lstfrger 
'groups of people who are ,- part of the active population, a' sTgnifi-"~ 

« cant effort will have to be provided to increase the possibilities 
t for taking leave cf absence. It will be necessary to introduce 

* legislation as to the right to^ take- up such leave or to make* -art 
part of the professional agreement between employers andvemployaes . 
In those cases in which studies require the interruption or^vork, 

^reasonable assurances must be given as to employment after the 
completion of studies. Decisions as to the need to take up f^ll- 
time or part-time studies will have to depend to a grsat extent. • 
dn the _nature of the courses tha4 the worker intends to folio**-, . 
but adso on his motivation and specific educational interests. • 
As to practical ways and means much can probably be learned 

, from experiences obtained in^many Member countries with, similar 
legislation applying, to cases of pregnancy, military service. 



1 ) From Equal Educational Opportunity 1 : A statement of the 
PXflfrlEffl MpS ijialS EjSStfSfii 5 rec urrent education . 
46. ] 



0E4D, 1970, p. 
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^ attending trade union courses, retraining in the ^ivil service 
anol even far more generally oriented - educalPion( 1 ) , f 

Closely related to this is A the need for changes in /social 
insurance systems, which* today are often based on income: from 
employment. If the individual givas up his income in order to 
take part in an educational programme, his social Tights ana bene- 
fits are affected accordingly. It is therefore of prime importance 
in a system' o'f recurrent education, tftat social insurance protection 
be extended to periods of study, ^ow^ver, those who are not ern^t.' 
ployed should also be given *.social{ insurance projection as well' as 
• financial support during their peAod of study. 

The amount and frequency of educational leave, as we^l as the 
way in which it will be introduced - through legislation or through 
negotiation between employers and employees- - will certainly vary 
between Member ^countries. But i«t should be stressed' that, in view 
.both of the ^oml of ^equality and the* individual 1 s specific educa- 
tional intereslV^fhe right to educational leave should not be 
limited -to education that is profitable from the firm f s and the 
economy.' s point of View, ' 

, Secondly^ ' the length and frequency of e'duca/tional leave and 
the guarantees f6r reemployment should.be adapted to the specific 
interests and constraints of the users 1 group. It may be that, for 
example; more %s±rict guarantees for re -employment have to be given 
in Ihr fl'mt r r n lfil lrd tnatl^ jn^jfhr nlgnrr nlrillrri professions, and 
tfhat the less'-educartefcl 'need. mCrVTre^ront and longer periods of 
study an4 preferably full-time studies, whereas th,e more educated 
can do with less frequent periods and mainly with part-time stu- 
dies; in short, that policies for. leave of absen6e should be 
based on the -condensation principle. The arrangements for educa- 
-ffiron alTle a v e o£ absence as they exist at present seem on the wholty 
to b- based o^lrhe-^J^ametr^sil^ Hypothesis, i.e. that 

the> most educated jprofegsij^ need of favour- 

able conditions for furth-err~-siudlr(2) . p 

- ■ . ' ' ■ ' ' - : 

1) The Prench law of l6th.J"uly, 1971, on professional training 

in the framework of permanent education provides an interesting 
example of the type of arrangements necessary in order t& 
secure She interests of both employees and employers in / 
granting educational leave of absence* 

2) A critical analysis of the implications of different types of 
arrangements., fox-educational leave of absence can be found'^in 
Recurrent Education in the Federal Republic of Germany , by * 
Hedwig Rudolph et al« , op. cit . 



RECURRENT EDUCATION AND THE LABOUR MARKET 

It is clear that a systera^f recurrent' education would have 
a great impact on the labour mark-ef and in particular on the 
occupational promotion gf employees* "Concerning the individuals,*, 
it would facilitate promotional career patterns, i.e. the possi- 
bility of* gradually climbing the career ladder in a given pro- 
fessional field, instead of l^ing confined within a particular 
echelon. At the., samti time, it could facilitate inter-occupational 
mobility by giving people opportunities to train for a profession 
other than, the one "that they had originally chosen. ) 

Recurrent education would also offer the possibility of 
shifting from those jobs that impose unusually severe work condi- 
tions, put heavy constraints on family live', require an unusual 
physical fitness that rapidly declines with age, or are potentially 
dang«\^ous to health(1). It should provide full opportunities for 
retraining and a change of occupation when health, family, or 
other' conditions require this, and before harmf%#**OTects have 
ensued. 

An important "pay-off" of** a recurrent education policy would 
be. to improve^ the competence for participation in decision-making 
at the o enter_prise level and at the broader professional , regional , 
and national ' levels . The creation of conditions for workers to 
influence recurrent education programmes is a prerequisite for 
che success ok a recurrent education poljcy. At the same time, 
in co-operation with management the labour unions will have an 
important role to play in facilitating the introduction of a 
system of recurrent education and in adapting the labdfofr market, 
Job relations, and career patterns in the above described sense. 

It may be necessary to create jobs where new skills, and 
abilities can be put to use. The control of modern central ad- 
ministrations over" a high proportion of investments woiifd give 
them the- possibility of adapting to some extent demand to supply,, 
i.e. to encourage the creation of employment in those sectors 
where,' thanite to recurrent education, the supply, of qualified 
candidates i6 greatest. Increasing economic welfare and a gradual 
shift in socio-economic priorities mav/makfr such a policy more 
acceptable and feasible than it mlghx seem at a first glance. 

1) ,It is understood that/ parajriel to this,, an effort needs to be 
.undertaken to improve the conditions under* which such strenuous 
land/or unhealthy work is being carried out. \ 



CON^(^JSION 



It isyapparent from what has briefly, "been said in the /fore- 
going, t^iat these three key areas", i.e. financing of. recurrent 
education,, educational leave of absence, an interaction with the 
labour market, are of crucial importance in a policy for recterrent 
education, They demonstrate, the need for co-ordination of educa- 
tional and non-reducational policies in planning for; recurrent 
education. Without co-ordination, there is a. great risk that the 
introduction of a system o.f recurrent, education will increase 
social inequality and contribute to create a society .in which 
the essential needs for individual development and fulfilment' 
are left unsatisfied. 
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Chapter 3 

PLANNING AND RESEARCH IN 
RELATIO'N TO RECURRENT EPILATION 



INTRODUCTION 



/ 

< 



A few comments on the trends in ^educational planning and 
research are needed prior to the elaboration of their role " in 

Recurrent education. 9 

The theory of educational planning has undergone a marked 
change si r - e the early 1^6^fi. In its beginning stages, planning 
was oftrn partial, re active, and frequently limited to quantifi-^ 
cation and £heo^eticaj/cons*lderations of social demand and man- 

' power critexia( N^Xlt was also often called on to provide answers 
to short-tern] questions. ^ A shift has gradually taken place to- 
wards a view or planning""as • closeiy linked to the policy-making 
process'- Jpfve word "policy-planning" recognises this principle, 
i.e. th^rt in modern societies policy-making is.no longer^ possible 
witfrp-ut planning, , 

/ Educational planning has also, though very hesitantly* * 
evolved towards decentalisation of dec isi-on^making and adminis- 
tration, towards making, decisipng^aafcransparent as possible, and 
towards a larger rnrti - \ rnti ~rf \$ t 4p3* functions sc as to make 
them ^ n grass-»jDots M processes, to the implementation of which all 
who participate in their formulation feel committed. The term" 
"participatory planning" has been proposed to designate this 
purpose. *■ \ 

A third function attributed to modern planning is that of 
"informative criticism" h . whose role it is to continuously analy.se 
current practices and policies and to search for new and better 
solutions. Informative criticism is proposed as a continuous 



1) See "Educational Planning and its Relationship to Policy 11 , 
in Educational Policies for the 1970s . 
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service to educational decision-makijag ami not as an instrumen-t 
for exerting prescriptive authority ( 1 ) . 

f 

A fourth development is that of the orientation of planning 
towards long-term goals and policy options, and towards -alterna- 
^,tive educational strategies for their implementation. 

L Implicit in this new thinking ori" the role of educational 
.^planning is that all those involved should have a say in the for- 
« mulation of both broad ^nd specif jyp goals and in their implemen- 
Hation, so as to better shape education to the needs of consumers 

of society, and to make it a process t<* which >&11 feel com- 
mitted. From a technocratic jirocess carried out somewhere at the 
top of .administration, it is called 6h to become a process that 
• is a permanent part of educational action at all levels. 

Although planning practice is s'till far from the above- 
described thinttUg, a general conclusion can be drawn at this 
point: ' the aims pursued* by planning as they have been briefly 
mentioned call for the, same profound changes in the educational 
system as are advocated in the recurrent education 'concept, and 
the new thinking about educational planning will greatly facili- 
" tate the transit ion* from the present educational system to re- 
current education. 

' The role of educational research is beginning to be conceived 
along similar lines;" as an instrument at the service of education 
on all levels and wherever decisions must be taken. The envisaged 
active, involvement calls for a type of research that, could be 
called "action research^. It-provides the participants. in tne 



educational process'JfcLth the necessary inf cnma±ioft*"tV e 
tical analysis and thus make real participation impossible at' the 
level of their particular involvement, 
r Thus conceived, planning and research are Junctions that per 

> vade the educational process in all" its stagey. They enable: stu- 

$ dents and teachers to play a critical role in the formulation of 

educational policies, and are indispensable instruments for par- 
, . "■■ ticipat^pJS^in educational decision-making and administration at 

all levels. TheiJ> scope includes the study of normativ issues. 
Their role in this context, hqwever, is not to prescribe, ~h»t^to 
elucidate alternative policy systems and to elaborate alternative 
solutions, between^which a judicious choice car then be made. 



1) See K. iade* Educational Research Policy >, (Technical Report), 
. CERI/OECD, SeptemFtr 1971. ^ 
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The fallowing section attempts to indicate j* few of the major 
roblem areas .that will need to be dealt with in planning and re- 
search for recurrent education. 



PLANNING PROBLEMS IN 
RELATION TO RECURRENT EDUCATION 



Planning in relation to recurrent education involves two 
raajbr categories of issues. One encompasses the planning process 
as such with the need for participation of all interest groups at 
the' various levels of decision-making. The other category of 
problems is related to new domains or issues of planning that will 
emerge if recurrent education becomes a reality. As will ^e seen 
further on in this section, both planning categories are closely 
allied and are in fact only different . aspects of the same process. 

The /irst type of issue refers to the need for the partici- 
pation of the different interest groups! in planning for a system 
of- recurrent education and therefore for a widely-spread and 
highly decentralised planning procedure^ 

This implies that a network for communication and participa- 
tion needs %p t>e created whereby all those concerned can be reach- 
ed, so tftat they can effectively participate in the planning 
process and also as much as possible in management and decision- 
making* ; 

Th&v-insti/tutional arrangements for such an endeavour will 

differ ac'^rdixLg -to each country* s general political pattern as 

v". • i 
well as to '"^fte pattern of its educational administration. How- 
ever, in eachvpase planning should not be an issue for profes- 
sionals, .but a Recess in which "the different "users" of the sys- 
tem have a real s'a#> Perhaps the main challenge in this matter 

^will be to involve tfte. social partners at large in the planning 
process, and. thus oth'e^, categories of participation than, have up 
to now felt .concerned about the development of education. 

k •• It is essential that ''participants be. given the means to con- 
tinuously adapt system and programmes to theixf needs 5 and aspira- 
tions. T^e- participation of &ty f social partners will therefore 
be needed not only in Jhe planning .stage , but also in tt*e phase 
of implementation, to allow for an '^qfigoing rtocess of modification 
of strategies baaed on experience as'i^jLl as rawly arising in- 
sights and needs.- In modem societies , v tfew models , exist for a 
broad platform to reach a consensu\on £om£r\ejS*nsive social and 



educational policies. They exi3t - some of them on an ad hoc 
basis - in the area of wages, social policies regulating the 
security of employment, and conditions of retirement. 

The great asset of adults in this context^will be that their 
experience and their motivations will enable them to play a con- 
structive and creative role in the planning and decision-making 
process. On the other hand, #he development of such '.a platform 
for decisions on recurrent education presents a major difficulty 
as compared with the above-mentioned modsls: recurrent education 
policy is, by definition, consumer-oriented. Its potential con- 
sumers are the total population. As -distinguished from the uart- 
ners in the pollciesmentioned *above, the new potential partici- 
pants in the discussion and decisions on recurrent education are 
seldom organised. New frameworks for consultation and participa- 
tion will therefore have to be set up, and Member countries will 
have to envisage the creation of consultation patterns adapted to 
their specific political and administrative structures. J 
* The second problem related to planning of recurrent education 

is connected to those mentioned above. First, it will be necessari- 
es " 

"to involve the non-educational policies discussed in Chapter 2 in 
the planning of recurrent education. Secondly, the definition 
•given of recurrent education in Part One implies that the adopted 
planning procedure must also deal with the education organised 
outsid^ the formal educational system. Conventional educational 
planning, ' policy , and administrative mechanisms generally ignore 
the existence of informal education. 

An additional complication arises from the growing nle 
played by multinational firms in the diffu&ion and transfer of 
technology and knowledge across natiorfal borders. Their increasing 
pqwer and high flexibility may necessitate the co-ordination at a 
multinational level between educational and socio-economic 
policies. 

The magnitude of these problems and the way in which* they 
should be approached will vary between Member ^countries . Solu- 
tions to be adopted depend to a great extent on political priori-* 
tie s,^ and therefore a detailed discussion would be out of .place 
here. The purpose oT^this sectf^n is to draw attention to the 
fact that planning for recurrent education will require linkage 
and co-ordination between educational and non-educational planning. 
In doing this it muet be kept in mind that rot all recurrent edu- 
cation will be carried out within schools and institutions of 
higher education. Enterprises and other out-of-school places will 
• _ « . . 
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probably play a major role in providing recurrent education pro- 
grammes. In this perspective, sector planning, based on the idea 
that society 'consists of different sectors that can be dealt with 
in isolation from one another and at a later stage coordinated, 
may be an inadequate planning strategy. 

KEY RESEARCH AREAS RELATED TO RECURRENT EDUCATION 

The scope of the research problems in recurrent education 
will be wider than that with which educational research has tra- 
ditionally dealt. 'More -importance than hitherto will no doubt 
have, to be? attached ,to interdisciplinary research ap^toaches. ^ A 
system of recurrent education will be in a. much closer interaction 
with society at large than the present system,. Research for the 
planning and introduction of siich a system will* necessarily have 
to bring .together research findings from all social areas: edu- 

4 

cational, social; economic, and the labour-market. 

The way in which such interdisciplinary and inter-sector re- 
search will be (farmed out will differ between the Member countries 
because, in particular, of the diversified functions that they 
attribute to research in 'their educational planning and policy. 
The identification of the most relevant research areas will to 
some extent also depend on the short- and long-terra objectives to 
which recurrent education policies will give priority. However, 
in all oases a number of general research areas will emerge, areas 
that wp\o now have been only marginally touched upon by educa- 
tional research and planning. 

In the following, a, first attempt is made to state some of 
the major issues on which -research and planning for recurrent 
education should bear. Jt is stressed, however, - that in such a 

is 

complex matter as this, Research, planning, and development work 
cannot be neatly pigeon-lioled and, furthermore, that research plays 
a rather limited role in preparing the stage for recurrent educa- 
tion, as the main decisions relate to political rather than to 
scientific options. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DIMENSION 

Concerning the educational-^aspects of recurrent education, 
three major problem areas lieed to be considered: 



* a) The individual's learning profces~8, seen in a lifelong 
perspective; >-? 

b) the relationship between supply and demand of educational 
provisions for different age and "social groups; and 

c) the nature and role .'of admission rules, degrees, and 
credentials. * 

As to the first is'sue , the distinction made in Part One of 
this report bejtween learning and education must be borne in 
mind. One of Ithe primary tasks of a system of recurrent education 
is to create i;he conditions for cross-fertilisation between learn- 
ing in educational situations and learning occurring in other 
social situations. 

Ther? is little research evidence on learning in a lifelong 
prespect/ve and on the conditions that, favour this cross- 
fertilisation between learning. and education, present educational 
practice/ is based on a number of implicit assumptions that need to 
be challenged on their /validity. It must be 7 asked, for instance, 
whether the sequence in whi.:h educational programmes are offered 
and the age at which they are provided fit in with the findings of 
developmental psychology, and in particular with, the evolution of 
abilities and motivation for learning. In thisykame c^sntext, the 
problem muslTte studied of how, in view £f .the individual's per- 
sonalty development and externa^co^ditions^of 'living, *an effect- 
ive interplay between organised education and r . unorganised learning 

experience can best be guaranteed. "\ 

.1 . ^ j. r . 

On these issues, a systematic research efjb^t will be re- 
quired. Ongoing or already completed longitudinal studies on 
educational achievement may contain. data that wall facilitate the 
clarification cf some of the main problems in this area, and a 
research programme for recurrent -education could therefore use-^ 
fully start with an analysis of the relevant data collected in 
these ^projects. » 

v - BUt in designing curricula for lifelong learning. (it being 
understood that they relate directly to the recurrent education 
periods and programmes and take indirectly into account the learn- 
ing experience acquired in other social situations), considera- 
tions other than individual development patterns alone will have 
jto b-s taken into account, notably those relating to the use of 
acquired knowledge, aptitudes, an attitudes in the different 
social roles that people are calj.ed upon to fulfil throughout 
their lives. Here once again the work role does not hold a 
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monopoly: roles In family, peer groujjf and neighbourhood, and 
broader social and cultural environment also evoive with age and 
this evolution has implications for recurrent education curricula 
in the perspective of the individuals life cycle. 

The second issue mentioned apove , i.e. supply of and demand 
for educational provisions, is a very complex research area, but 
its exploration is of crucial importance in planning for a system 
of recurrent education. A key question here is under what condi- 
tions demand originates. In the social service sector t it has- 
often been ask£d why the poor were not availing themselves of the 

**** 

social services offered while the middle classes exploited all 
existing possibilities. This has usually been explained either 
by lack of information or the alienation of the poor ffom the 
social services. However, it appears that -the real answer lJj^ 
in the fact that the demand was directly linked to'Vthe .rjature of 
the supply. Wherever the supply of services was of direct rel- 
evance to the poor, th^eowas no 'longer any unjder-utilisation. 
These arguments must also apply to the interaction ;betwepn- demand 
and supply in the educational sector and should be taken into 
account in the planning and implementation of recurrent education. 

In a research programme on the^^pply and demand issue an 
analysis could usefully be made of the experience accumulated 
over the years with so-called "non-traditional" patterns of study, 
i.e. programmes within the educational sector that are in one way 
or another especially geared to young or adults who do not comply 
with the conventional rules and setting of the establishment ( 1 ) .. 

A second type of supply that is relevant to this question is 
that offered in the job-related education and training . sector." 
Many big enterpijj.ses , professional associations, and government 
services have long-standing experience with educational programmes. 
Some ,; of» these provide an education comparable with, and some-times 
equivalent to, wjhat is provided in the conventional education 
system. ' / 

In terms of approach and use, of educational technologies and 
in^ terms of compatibility ,with adults* specific professional and 
social situations, programmes of both $y.pes may provide highly* 
relevant information on the question of how demand and supply 
interact. 



1) See for an example of a first attempt at analysing the. set-uf 
and impact of such programmes: Recurrent Education in the 
State of New York , by Peter F. Regan, Norman Solkoff, 
Walter Stafford, op. cit, f 
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As trtf^the third issue , that of admission rules, degrees, and 
credentials, it seems likely that the nature of present admission 
rules ^nd tKe gate-keeping function fulfilled in present-da^- so- 
ciety b/^grees' and certificates will be a. major stumbling block 
in the way of recurrent education. Among the conditions f or° imple 
menting recurrent education will ^e to depart from the practice of 
having a virtually uniform academic frame of reference as a basis 
for admission and to develop admissions criteria that refer to 
various types of experience obtained in work and other social 
situations. Few experiments are at present being carried out in 
this field, and no,: doubt this is an area in which a great deal of 
future research on recurrent education will be required. As to 
degrees and certificates, the crucral question is how to break or 
change the ^credentials barrier'\<^Cf the rigidity of the system 
of degrees and certificates cannotle attenuated and the stress on 
repetitions learning, that is connected to this*' system reduced, * 
this will constitute a major obstacle to the introduction of re- , 
current education. One of the problems" that need to be attacked, 
in this context is the control ov*r degrees and certificates exer- 
cised by the professions as compared with that exercised by the 
educational system. But -the more important challenge will be to 
adapt degrees and credentials to the new requirements deriving 
• from man's role in future society. c * 

A satisfactory admissions and certification policy can no 
doubt only be worked out on the basis of a consensus between all 
partners involved, i.e. the students themselves, the representa- 
tives of the teaching profession and of educational administration, 
and, the representatives of employees and employers. Eacft of these 
groups has its own interests in this matter, and each will have 
its own role to play in planning and implementing such a policy. 
The definition of these roles may have -to wait until the interests 
of the several groups havaj become better defined. But in the 
stage of preparing for recurrent education/ this complex nf issues 
will no doubt be one af the most difficult to solve. Research can 
certainly play a part in this, but will haveVto give way at an 
early -stage to political consultation and negotia^iott.^^^ 

THE.' SOCIO-ECONOMIC DIMENSION 

The socio-economic implications of a system of recurrent edu- 
cation are -far more complex than those of youth education. With 
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respect to the latter, it was to some exten^ possible to< compare 
two quite neatly separated stages: the stage of learnings and in- 
. v©&tmeiU^jX:.^arJii?3tgt ^and the stage of application and of invest- 
ment returris. Of course, the fact that education and learning 
ar»e not identical was a -complicating factor, and the difficulties 
in calculating the part of education in explaining variance in 
income and the vo£s of education in economic growth well known. 

In a system in which education fs intermingled with profes- 
sional work, in which the educational institutions are much more 
closely integrated with the social and^econoraic institutions , ^and 
in which the human and capital resources for education are provided 
from a great variety of sources, it will be much more difficult to' 
determine the interaclvion between th£ various factors involved in 
the process, and in particular to calculate the relation between 
"input" and "output". The latter is, however, only one, and not 
the most important t issue that needs to be considered in this con- 
text. It seems more relevant, in fact, to concentrate, on research and 
development work in the following three broader ^fields : resources and 
financing, interaction of recurrent education with the labour mar- 
ket, and recurrent educations implications at the enterprise ^level. 

As to resources in general , it may well be that a Recurrent 
education system will require more of a country's* human and physi- 

■v 

cal capital resources than the present system. Obviously, it will 
be necessary to have, at an early stage of planning, an idea, of the 
size of these resources. The rate of return that several types of 
investments are likely to yield will also fcave to be estimated. 

There is, however, another important question to which re-* 
search and planning for recurrent education must ;atid#^ss itself: 
adopting a system of recurrent education implies* a change in so- 
ciety , s priorities concerning the us*i of resources, in line with 
a change in socio-political objective^. The criteria for assessing 
the' "rate of return" of recurrent education investment need to be 
related to these objectives, and hence economic returns will have 
to be weighed against "other benefits. In the past few: years, 
economists and social ^ientists have begun to explore; ho w„ these 

D 

non-economic goods can be defined and measured. Planning and re~ 
search for recurren c education' will have to refer to the results 
of these studies. 

The results of such investment-return studies are, h*owever, 
likely to be lather inconclusive, even if a consensus carf be rea- 
ched afito the objectives and if these can be clearly defined. 
Ultimately, the decision as to a redistribute o^c : esourpes in 



favour of recurrent" education *rill have to be largely political. 
In these terms, recurrent education policy does not essentially 
differ from educational policy in general./ 

Finally, it must be emphasized thax ^e casts and benefits 
of recurrent education cannot be compared with the costs and bene- 
fits of the conventional educational system alone. Recurrent edu- 
cation is a proposition encompassing the overall educational 
effort, formal as well as. informal, public as well as private. 
..She . re levant question is, 1 therefore, first how. the total systems 
cost and benefits of recurrent education -compare with the total 
cost and^ benefits of the present provisions for education and 
training, wherever they are located and by whomever they are fi- 
nanced and administered. Relevant data on the informal sector are 
notoriously difficult to obtain and therefore priority may have to 
be given to improving the dat;a-basis concerning investment and 
returns in the adult education sector. 

The origin of the resources for a recurrent education system 
needs -to be inline vRth i"ts aims. Because .of its democrat-isation 
.and participation objective, it might appear that the resources 
should preferably come from those' who participate in-recurrent 
education and from those who profit from it. Tnife, however, imme- 
diately raises tjie question of who^will most profit in the end 
from such a system. The issue included* complex analytical as well 
as political questions that will need to be frankly faced-4n fur- 
ther work' on recurrent *education( 1 ) . It' would ^certainly be pre- 
mature at th'is stage to make any statement about the precise role 
that private .and public financing should play in financing re-, 
current education. 

Concerning the financing of the^ individual costs and the re- 
turns which the individual can -expect from participating in re- 
current education, two specific questions arise: 

a) The,, problem of individual returns is at the centre of 
the discussion, contrary to youth education, where the 
expected life earnings of students are rarely used as 
an argument. In the recurrent education discussion, 
these expected life earnings would, according to many, 
justify a system of unequal contributions by students 
to the cost of their education. * ' 



1) See for a discission on this Recurrent Education in the 
Federal Republic of Germany , by Hedwig Rudolph, et al. , 
op. cit . 
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b^ Whereas the question as to foregone earnings is rarely 
mentioned in connection with youth education, it occupies 
a centra!^ place in discussion about the financing of 
recurrw*4J:j.education. .From the point of view af *the 
individual, this may be justified, but from an\economic 
point of view there are strong" arguments in favour of 
including foregone earnings in calculating the total 

* social cost of youth education as well. *' 



• The priority given to the equality object^re leads to two^ 
important conclusions concerning the f inane lug of recurrent 
education: i 
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a) Insofar as the ^system will be . f inan^ed from other 'than 
public ^"unds, this must be 'based on the solidarity prin- 
ciple. Suggestions for us^Lng a'^ystem of an "educa- 
tional insurance" or another system of obligatory in- 
surance are based on Irtiifif principle. It is, hoV?ever rJ 
argued that "care has* to be taken that such a system ©i" 

^ ■ insurance does *not. exclude those rtho are not actively , 

employed an'd those who may be most in need ©f . recurrent 
education. Hence public financing anA financing from 
s*uch sources as insurance systems slJnld be complementary. 

b) A system for financing recurrent education on a decen- 
tralised (local or regional) 'basis would probably lead 

to .the maintenance or the increase of social inequalities. 
The responsibilities for organising and administering the 
system should, for the sake of its efficiency «and its 
relevance to the consumers 1 needs, be decentralised and 

r ^ a 4 

entrusted to local and regional bodies. 

* * 

Research will need to" be undertaken into the- effects of al- 
ternative systems of financing, and into the merits of each pro- 
pos^< system wil^regard .$o .the objectives of- recurrent 'education. 
Some the system^ U3*$d' for financing adul^t educatf*rrr--(dfor example 
the use ^of unemployment funds in the'* eral Republic of\>ermany 4 ) 
deserve particular study. ^ 
^ • The exploration of alternative -systems for financing recurrent 
* education has to go hand in hand Vith the iearch for new ways of . 
financing the system of youth education. It is fortunate that this 
search- has been started in recent years, and that pub-lie opinion 
as well as educational policy-malcers are aware of the fact that it 
.is at iea-stf worth considering whether public financing -should not 



be complemented by other sources* However, it seems imperative 
that, ' parallel to the ^integration of present post-compulsory edu- 
cation wi th recurrent education , one and the same system of f inan- 

i'-.r for th" ■■■/frail po? t-rjompul sory ^durational system, youth a.- 
wu'IL a? recurrent, be conceived. -Without such an integrated sys- 
tem of financing, the essential objective of inter-generational 
equality may not be attained. . . . 

A better supply of man y owe r is one of the arguments pleading 
in faVour of recurrent education-. A more rapid adaptation of edu- 
cation to the needs of the labour market for qualified personnel 
and increased occupational mobility would indeed be highly appre,- 
ciated. The expectations from recurrent education in *this respect 
are based on the belief that it will be a better 1 instrument for- 
performing* this func t ion than the .present educational system, and 
its complement in industrial training, but there is still a long 
way to go before this belief becomes a well-documented body of 
research and experience. Evidence from existing adult education 
Schemes may help to clarify some of the issues" involved,, More 
support will, howeyer, have to come from large-scale experience 
and perhaps experimentation. 

Qr.e of the mos* important economic benefits that can reason- 
ably be expected from a recurrent education policy is an 
increase jn substitution possibilities jfi all kinds, on ; rfhich the 
labour market is strongly dependent. This may well offset higher 
investment costs. Further information on this matter ie of 
primary importance* : 'in studying the interaction between recurrent 
education and the labour marfe^t* Here again, various types a£r v " 
existing education afad training . p>h ernes- in industries, an i services 
will need to be analysed regarding "their iapact on subset .tution 
between occupational 8ateJ£ories. * 

-The overall questi/m of the labour market;, however, must ~„lso 
be looked at from anotaer angle: orie of the objectives oX^recur- 
re reeducation is precisely to promote a n^w type of interaction 
between education and sbci^^yV^and between the* several stages o'f 
the individual's life cycle . The claim of recurrent education- to 
enable the individual to. freely -decide on his way of life is an 
empty slogan if the adaptation process, of education - labour 
market is not made a two*way^interacting; process.! 

The efficiency of .industrial enterprises and of services is, 
to a great extent, determined not only by the-, quality of the 'ini- 
tial "as wall as further training of their personnel but also by 
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their experience in particular types of work. Ediicatior. and 
training -on the one hand, and experience cn the otner, provide the 
indivifiual with a' complex cluster of qualities and 'competences . 

The effect of recurrent education on ^n^ftwu^tf'bning of en- 
terprises and services is ^not easy to foresee. Small enterprises 
may face great difficulties in adapting to a situation where a * 
certain percentage of their personnel is permanently engaged in- 
full-time or even part-time recurrent education. But- apart from 
size, other factors will play an "important ^role : in those enter- 
prises where, as a resxilt of - the type or organisation of work or 
perhaps mainly as a result of traditiotf*and inability to change, 
efficiency depends heavily $n accumulated experience, the permanent 
rotation process resulting from recurrent education will cause 
great difficulties. It is to =be seen how many of these difficul- 
ties are due to lack of innovation' capacity, i*h whictf«crfse the 
introduction of recurrent education could initiate a process of 

-renewal, and how many are inherent in the type and organisation of . 

\work, in which case recurrent education risks being considered a 
disturbing and deteriinentak element in,. the enterprise, unless its 
introduction is accompanied by a policy of overall organisational 
change } 

The jprbblwp ^hat ^the individual who gives up his job for a 
period of recurrent education will encounter are fir^t of all pro- 
fessional. Logically, one? could expect that these difficulties 
become greater the more qualified the candidate is,, botli because 



his employer will there- 1 
of absence, and secondly 



he will be flfore difficult to replace and 
fore be more reluctant to give him leave 
because the number of jobs decreases the jhigher the professional 
level. However, occupational mobility 0 tends to—tftcreaee parallel 
to the lev^l of occupation, and ihe pp -eiitial "gain from recurrent 
education is higher at the mare qualified than .a1> the less quali- 
fied levels \ of occurotion. >It is also a well-known fac-t^that the 
bargaining power^-*6obtain educational leave of absence increases 
^ with the lev4l of professional qualification. - ■ 

**" " ^ . Eifficu iti es of another order may, however, arise in, the J 

^ socio-psycl/o^Pgipal field, notably—in the sphere of family rela- 
♦ ^tions, feedings of security, and feelings "of "«belonging ,, to a 
social- group. \3ome experience as to s the nature. of these subtle 
-problems and their solution has been acquired in adult education. 
* Research into these difficulties^ will need to be carried out. 

The introduction of -recurrent education roeeds to. be accom- 
. \ panied by. a carefully balanced policy in *He ticlds of .employment, 
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conditions of work,' and social security(1). Such a policy needs 
to be- .baaed on relevant research into the consequences and impli- 
cations 4P r "the individual and for enterprises and services. It 
must also be the result of the- -largest possible consensus among 
the social partners, In this context, one should also further 
explore ongoing trends towards greater influence by the employees . 
over their own work situation, and its interaction with the em- 
ployees' interest in learning. Ongoing experiments in this 
fialft(2) see to confirm thV thesis ^hat the ^motivation for learn- 
ing/depends to' a great extent on how relevant it is to .the indi- 
vidual's work situation and on the extent t6 which -the employees 
themselves, can decide on the arrangements and content of the 
courses. 

In the course of the work already undertaken on this matter 
both at the national level and by'CERI, it has become clear that 
in t^ie preparatory stage priority must be given to the^socio- 
, economic and financial implications of recurrent education and t'o 
the new institutional arrangements that the introduction of the 
system requires. Secondly, exploratory research needs to be un- 
dertaken into the main educational implications prior to develop- 
mental worto concerning programmes, their location and content, 
staffing,' etc. « 

In conclusion , it must be stressed that the conversion of the 
present educational system into a system of recurrent education is af 
vast and ambitious undertaking, much greater than anything that has 
as yet been undertaken in, educational planning, policy, and reform,! 
It implies a full rethinking of all aspects of the ^educational ./ 
process: structure, curricula, methods of teaching, criteria and/ 
instruments f&r evaluation, human and capital resourc^s^ aa4 thei^ 
u till sat io/v. 

The . preparation of the ground will have to be carried out with 
somewhat inadequate instruments for educational and socio-eaonomic 
research* and planning that are available. But in any event,; it 
cannot be expected, that scientific arguments will provide a more v 
'solid basis for political^ decision-making regarding recurrent 
education than they have provided when decisions on youth eclu.ca- 
tion ha^d .to "be t afenin the recent past, j 

1 ) A *humb$r^6f developments relevant toT -this are being disculsed 
and analysed under the term "flexibility in working life' 1 /* 
See the papers for the Conference on H jfew patterns )f or working 

time", held at the OECD from 26th-29th. September, 1J972, J 1 

1 organised by. the Manpower and Social Affairs Director at g\ 

2) Seen Social Science Information 9 (5). A strategy for 
research and social change in industry:. Report on the 
Industrial Democracy Projects in Norway. 
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The aim of this report is to clarify the recurrent education 
issue and to spell out the implications that it will have for edu- 
cational and socio-economic policy-making. It does not aim to 
propose a master plan or a / set of master plans that could be ap- 
plied in the OEGD Member countries. 

The main message that it conveys is that acceptance of the 
recurrent education proposal implies not only a major turning point 
in educational policies but that it also has important consequences 
for social and economic policies. Hence the need- for a co-ordinated 
approach and for the establishment of appropriate planning and 
plicy-making mechanisms for dealing with the issue in its full 
scope. 

The second major point that the report) attempts to convey is 
that auch a major re-oriental on of educational policies and re- 
lated social and economic policies can/Snly be achieved in a long- 
terra planning and policy perspective^ but that the long-term plan- 
ning strategy it requires has-^eleap implications for short- and 
medium-term planning dnd policy. These implications primarily 
concern the educational system and the informal education sector. 
But they also relate to the labour market, to the use of- mass 
media and to social security provisions and, generally, to the 
social, economic, and cultural sectors at large. 

Ft cannot be over-^tresst'l that such a major change aa, is 
here propose-d needs careful preparation in terms of research and 
development work, but that scientific arguments alone wil} not fa 
decisive. The essentials of the idea, and its main implication^, 
will need to be put before the representatives of all the social 
groups whom it concerns and also before countries' planning and 
decision-making bodies. * • f T 

On the" basis of this twofold input - from research and from 
consultation with the social partners and policy-inajcerp ^. preferen- 
ces for alternative options wiH gradually emerge, atfflt fcriotities 
for short- and medium- term research, planning, and7jacta^^ 
eventually be se.t. , . . , . i; ^ 
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The implementation of a system of recurrent education will 
have to proceed in several successive stages. The timing' of these 
stages ,ari¥l the order of priority in which they will be implemented 
is likely to vary according to each country's priorities > ; One cf 
the key considerations in establishing 'these priorities will have 
to be the risk that recurrent education provisions, if they are., 
not well-timed and well-planned, may increase instead ojT decrease 
inequalities and imbalances* A few generally applicable princffri^ 

must be borne in mind: i 

.» | 

- priority may have to be given to those adults who ha^e 
not completed a secondary or eveii^a primary education* 
course and to whom a "second chaiice" may be given through ~ 

\ s recurrent education. If this principle is accepted, a 
^great deal of the res'ource^f or rjecurte'nt education will 
have to be spent on basic education courses in the first 
decade or so. But the "rate at whjch post-secondary courses 
will gradually take over will differ greatly between 
countries. 

- More generally, with priority being given to the equality - 
• objective, the aged, uneducated, and unemployed will in 



to atteffd recurrent 
on each country's 



£ jail countries be given opportunities 

, education. It will, however, depend 
economic situation and political constellation as to what 
extent this priority will eclipse manpower an$ resources 
considerations. ^ ' \ ' ■ i 

- The availability issue will be one df the key concerns 

of the recurrent education polity of all countries. But - 
the kind of . recurrent ettucatibn 'network to be set up and 
^ the priority to be given to ihe development of new ways 
W distributing education will grfeatly^' depend on geo- 
graphic and demograpjhic characteristics. 

- Increasing the educajtional ' and occupational "opportunities 

- given to women will have to be. dne of the priorities' in 
any recurrent education policy. However, the priority 
given to this objective will .have tpibe weighed against 
other, notably socio-economic t objectives and constraints. 

- The role that" existing po£ t-secondar jr institutions will 
be called *Vp on to play in providing (recurrent education 

^ will differ from country to country J Certainly as a 

Ibng-teSt taV^et the general principle of a ^unified and \ 
/ highly co-ordinated set of post-cpmpu\leory educational 
provisions will afcply^te all. But the ability ©f the. 
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existing institutions to provide relevant programmes 
for adults differs greatly from case to case. In 
North America, for example, a long tradition of offering v 
courses to adults exists, so a transition Jqwards inte- 
gration of youth and adult education at the post-corapulsory 
level may be feasible. In most European countries th^rg may 
meet more resistance, and. may also be complicated by the, 
fact that "second chance" education for poorly educated 
- adults might have "bo be given priority. 

•Recurrent education has, not incorrectly, been called a * 
"policy^metaphor" ( 1 ) , I^provides a way into an alternative edu- 
cational future rather thaik a proposal for a speoi£ic educational 
policy. Evolution towards this future will require the definition 
and implementation of new policies - involving aspects broader 
than the purely educational - and these policies can be expected 
to develop and change on the way towards the long-term target. 

Recurrent education's greatest asset is that It proposes a " 
focal point for the multitude of ^isolated ideas -about what educa- 
tion in the future could be and how it ctauld become ..more relevant 

\ i 

to people's real needs and aspirations, anU that it sets. a broad 
framework within which . policies for attaining "this long^fefm tar- 
get cam be developed. On the way to -Its realisation, the risk of 
a mrs-orientation towards bbjectives other/ than tljose it *^t2-out 
to pursue is very great. It is hoped TTfat this report will 1 make 
a contribution towapd*~4ef ining the long-term target\ffid towards 
gliding the .policies that will be developed for attaining it. ^ 



/ 



i) See Warren L. Ziegler, Recurrent Bducatlon: A ModeX for the 
Future of Adult Education and Learning in the United ^tatfes , 
. prepared for the Planning ^roup f(jr the Nfttiona^^Foundation 
for Poet-Secondfary Education undei USOE Contract • '"*'">» 
No. 1-7>070996-w253. ' " - > 
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